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Findlater’s “Mitre.” A fine tawny wine, delicate and 

clean to the palate .- ac “ve 53 58/- 
Findlater’s “ Treble Diamond Port.” A lovely soft 
wine of perfect ruby colour, well matured in 
wood. Very popular at many 
well-known clubs -. = .. 82/- 
Findlater’s “ Manorial.” A fine 

eee any wine. Will ap- 
peal to all lovers 

of a light wine 94/- 


Per dozen, 
carriage paide 
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Findlater’s “ Dry Club.’ An exceedingly pleasant wine, on 
the dry side, which will-be appreciated by the connois- 
seur either as an apéritif or at dinner es .. 64/- 


Findlater’s “ Xmas Carol.” The most popular Sherry _ S 
\ 


in our list. Generous fruity character, F _§ 
very old in wood i .. 82/- 


Findlater’s “Golden Treasure.” A 

rare type of rich, golden Oloroso 

Sherry matured in ; / 

wood for forty years LO8/ - a Ald 
Per dozen, j se WY 
carriage paid. Sy FAS SZ 
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WHISKY 


Findlater’s Special Scotch Whisky (Gold Medal). Guaran- 
teed eight years old; carefully blended from the pick ; 
of the Scotch Distilleries . . Fe or: 5c .. 150/- 


Findlater’s Old Liqueur. For those who are looking for 
a Whisky far above the ordinary brands sold. Ten 
years old. Pre-war strength. Exactly the 
same quality as before the 
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Per dozen, carriage 
paid. 
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REGULAR PRIG 


VOGUE PATTERN 
BOOK makes the 


mode practical 


Are you clever with your needle? Or do you 
employ a "little dressmaker'’? Then Vogue 
Pattern Book will help you to save money. It 
gives you a practical way of making your clothes 
at once, in the latest mode. ... There is a choice of 
some 225 Vogue Pattern designs. Sixteen pages 
are in the actual colours of the materials suggested. 
Many models show the natural waistline, the closely 
moulded hips, the new lengih. Many more are for 
the woman who—for reasons of figure, or the life 
she leads—would rather meet this mode half-way. 


Vogue Patterns are easy fo use, very clearly 
marked, cut smartly at all important fitting points, 
and designed for the woman of keen fashion sense. 
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NOW Ready 


VOGUE reflects the 


smart world 


The new Vogue shows the high-waisted, long-skirted, 
figure-fitted mode for winter—from the less expensive 
shops as well as from the great houses—and tells you 
how to adapt it to yourself, how to carry it off success- 
fully, how to complete it with perfect accessories. A 
special article suggests a wardrobe for ihe woman from 
the country who is coming to town. 


Pages of original Christmas Present suggestions solve 
your gift problem, and save you time, trouble and worry. 


Society, hunting, country houses, the stage, the better 
wireless, a pageant illustrated by Cecil Beaton, are 
other features of this issue. . . . For Vogue is not only 
the supreme fashion authority of the world. It reviews 
all the leisure interests of the smart modern woman. 


VOGUE PAT 
TERN BOOK 
REGULAR PRICE 


. ‘; POSTAGE: Inland 2$d.; Ca . 
Vol. CKIV. No. 1481 London, November 13, 1929 Nowtsindland tea ey canada 2d Price One Shilling, 
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Dorothy Wilding, Old Bond Street 


“HE’S MINE!”—MISS TALLULAH BANKHEAD AND HER 
PRESENTATION PEKE 


On the first night of “He’s Mine’ at the Lyric Theatre one of her many admirers 
presented Miss Tallulah Bankhead with this charming little mascot. In this farce, adapted 
by Mr. Wimperis from the original of Louis Verneuil, Miss Bankhead plays a vamp, the 
discarded chére amie of an heir to a dukedom. The story tells us how she manages to 
make the gentleman marry her in the end by compromising his mother, the “ doochesse ” 


\ 
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MR. FRANK GRESWOLDE-WILLIAM®Sd’ SHOOT AT BROADWAS, WORCESTERSHIRE 
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The ‘Letters of -u 


Norman May 


A group of the guns and guests, who are all very well known, taken at the Broadwas shoot last week. Mr. Greswolde-Williams divides 

his time between Kenya, where he has an estate, and Worcestershire where his family seat is. The names in this group, left to right, 

are: Standing—Hunt (the keeper), Mr. Halderman, Colonel Mann, General de Crespigny, Mr. Vander Weyer, Mr. Todd, Colonel 

Rushton, Miss Walker, Colonel Porter ; sitting—Mr. Lawson Walker, Lord Valentia, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, the Hon. Mrs. F. Cripps, 
Mr. Greswolde*Williams, Lady Erroll, Mrs. Greswolde-Williams, Mrs. Porter, and Colonel the Hon. F. Cripps 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. only too glad to seize any excuse to get away; that is if they 

EAREST,—How suddenly we seem to have plunged into don’t happen to hunt. The hunting people, of course, are in 
} winter with its quite different programme of enter- their element again, though the season has started rather badly 
tainments and with some bad _ acci- 


amusements 
and plans. Mercifully 
we adapt ourselves 
very readily to any 
change, and that trait 
in our national charac- 
ter is probably due to 
our climate. And now 
in the intervals of our 
more personal and pri- 
vate doings, we are : . 
plunged into a positive | Ale te 
vortex of charity efforts, | [i , iW NP$ 
a fuller description of : 
which I will give at 
the end of this letter. 
However, we shall be 
considerably 
brightened up by the 
visit of the Queen of 
Spain and her two 
girls, the Infantas 
Beatriz and = Maria 
Christina, who make a 
yearly habit of coming 
to cheer us in this 
dullish season of the 
year. For apart from 
the entertaining that 
will be done for them 
it gives us a real thrill 
to have them here. 
But, used as they are 
to their own Spanish _ — 
sunshine, it is always PRINCE AND PRINCESS MDIVANI (POLA NEGRI) 


a mystery why they : 
Stery. y Y A domestic snapshot taken not so long ago. Pola Negri is said to be very busy 


deliberately choose . ; fp ; 4 4 
Nasaehee a aie making a new film in Paris, some of the scenes in which are being shot in the 
Be 51 ben © Musée Grévin, all amongst the twax figures of Napoleon, Landru, Robespierre, Paul 
many people here are Poiret, Mirabeau, and other celebrities 
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dents and _ tragedies. 
I expect one reason 
for Queen Ena’s visit 
at this time of the 
year is that her two 
daughters may get a 
few days out with the 
Quorn and the Cottes- 
more. I wonder if 
there is any truth in 
some of the vague 
rumours I have heard 
as to the possibility of 
another royal lady 
being seen in the hunt- 
ing field. I mean the 
Duchess of York, who 
will be with the Duke 
down at Naseby, off 
and on, quite a good 
deal this winter. Prin- 
cess. Elizabeth, too, 
seems to be taking the 
first steps in that di- 
rection now that she 
has a pony and is 
learning to ride. 


* * 


he Ice Carnival at 
cli Grosvenor House 
jast week must have 
been a huge success, 
because I have never 
seen so many people 
looking so happy at 
a charity ball. Natur- 
ally the first person to 
catch, my eye was the 
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Prince of Wales, who was sitting at Lady Ednam’s table. I was 
disappointed that he did not skate himself, as he practised a good 
deil last year on the frozen pond in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace. I also saw that Lady Cunard was giving a large party; 
she was looking particularly well and gay, dressed in white with 
her lovely emeralds, and everyone was applauding the Canadian 
Lancers produced by Lady Hermione Lytton, who had the support | 
of her father, but far the most exciting item was the stunt done by |} 
Mr. Phil Taylor, who skated on stilts. 
f course we all went on afterwards to Mrs. Richard Guinness’ 
party, where we found hundreds of people massed in the 
hall eating her delicious “breakfast food.’ I noticed several 
people there who had also been at the Ice Carnival; for instance, 
Mrs. Wilson Filmer, who wore a lovely dress of spotted tulle with 
a broad flounce of white at the bottom. Mrs. Freeman-Thomas 
was also wearing this model and looked more lovely than usual; | 
her husband, of course, is interested in the designers’ business. | 
Another wonderful dress of the new fashion in white and diamanté 
was worn by Lady Ashley. Lady Diana Cooper was _ look- 
ing, as has been said so often, absolutely radiant, and Captain 
Duff Cooper was 
beaming with good 
humour. Lady 
Diana’s niece, 
Deidre Hart-Davies, 


was looking very sun- 
burnt, and was one { 


Who was one of the 315 V.C.’s who dined with 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at the House of 
Lords on Saturday last, November 9. Colonel 


of the younger con- Burges, who is in the South Wales Borderers, is 
tingent who are let- ; Resident Governor and Major of the Tower, and 
ting their hair grow it this picture was taken in the King’s House, 
halfway down the | | where he has his office. He got his V.C. at 
neck; her brother, | j Jumeau in the Balkans 

i mas on the stag | : 

et mee | Guinness, whose head appeared above the 
gaged to Pesey Ash- crowd with startling beauty. Mrs. Loel Guin- 
croft, sili 46 " being ness, too, was looking her best, while Mrs. 
BIChie a success. in Peter Thursby and Mrs. FitzA]lan Howard were 


Jew Siiss. 


both gracefully dressed in the modern fashion. 
Mrs. Howard wore a tight necklace of glass 


four-leaved clovers round her throat—for luck, 


* 

I I suppose. Mrs. Fred Cripps was there and 
are very pretty | Mrs. Fitzgerald, and Lady Ancaster and Julie 
fh young mar- | Thompson, both looking particularly attractive 
ried” to be seen, who | in red. Several stage stars were sparkling in 
is growing her hair, the crowd; I caught sight of Dorothy Dickson, 
was Mrs. Bryan | 


pak Binnie Hale, with a new coiffure, Jean Barry, 
2th \ 3 pean surrounded by admirers, and Viola Tree,‘also 
a ; ee / Ronny Squire and Nelson Keys. 


MISS PEGGY ASHCROFT * * * 
AND MR. RUPERT 

HART-DAVIES, was amused to notice that Lady 
Whose engagement was Cynthia Mosley came to the 
announced recently. Miss party, after the success of her 
hessy. Ashcroft is ne maiden speech, in a lovely black 
Secgists ther oor of dress with a waterfall of diamond 
Neemi in “Jew Suss”’ flowers on her shoulder, while Mr. 
at the Duke of York’s, Boothby and Mr. Walter Elliott,. 
Mr. Rupert Hart- Davies, our Conservative standbys, both 
who is _a son of Mr. came dressed in day clothes from 
Richard Hart-Davies, was the same debate. Both Lady 
also on the stage for a  Ravyensdale and Lady Alexandra 


short time, but has _for- a San shes : 
SAE, Wibtar TREE Decl Metcalfe were also present. 


publishing business * * * 


] have always prophesied that the South of Spain would 

become fashionable soon, and I see that already the 
nucleus of an English colony is beginning to form there. Lady 
Islington has bought a strip of land by the sea and is going to 
build a villa, and so are Mr. and Mrs. Esmond Harmsworth. 
Soon we shall all be deserting Antibes and Venice, I expect, for 
the sultry shores of Southern Spain. Mr. and Mrs. Harmsworth 
are certainly very enterprising and very energetic. It is only 
just recently that they finished al! the extensive alterations they 
put in hand at Mereworth, the big place in Kent which they 
bought from Lord Oranmore and Browne. And Mrs. Harms- 
j worth, in addition, has become badly bitten by the racing craze, 
Lady Anne Egerton, who is the eldest daughter of the Earl and and intends not only torun horses but to start breeding as 


reais of Ellesmere, opened an important sale of work at Melrose well. 
Wolien. Ne ehalf of the Royal Society for the Self-aid of Gentle- * . - 
in ees is here seen with the organisers, who are all well-known 
Biddul poeiety The names, left to right, are: Miss Carphin, Lady 
Ph, Lady Anne Egerton, Mrs. Augustus Baillie, and Mrs. 
acLaren. The sale was a great success 


Walter Brydon 


A CHARITY SALE AT MELROSE 


here is still a good deal of coming and going between here 
and America, and Mr.and Mrs. Gordon Leith are among 
the last to depart for the other side. They will be staying for 
(Continued on p. 302) 
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some weeks, 
but Lord 
Ilehester 
who has also 
departed 
there means 
to get back 
at the begin- 
ning of next 
month. The 
N un burn- 
holmes, on 
the other 
hand, have 


G, W. Day 
MRS. TAYLOR AND LORD BADEN-POWELL 


At a meet of the Duke of Buccleuch’s Hounds at 
Mellerstain, Lord Haddington’s seat. The Chief 
Scout was elevated to the peerage this year whilst 
the Great Scout Jamboree was in progress, and 
never has an honour been better earned 


just got back from the States, and I imagine that 
Lady Mary must have given the New York beauties, 
to say nothing of the masculine element of the 
population, something to think about, for I think 
she is even lovelier than ever. I saw her danc- 
ing the other night in one of the very long new 
dresses made of royal blue velvet, and’she looked 
so ravishing that everyone was gazing at her 
spell-bound. 
[ee Patricia Ward is off, too, in a few days 
to America, and another person to be 
seized with this mania is Mrs. Spears, the talented 
authoress. She is due to sail next week, but 
before now has been known to change her mind 
when her trunks were packed and piled on the 
taxi, so there is still a hope that we may not 
lose her. Mrs. Spears has got quite one of 
the loveliest houses in London in Little College 
Street ; it is very original in decoration, and one 
of the “surprise items” is an aluminium floor in 
the dining-room, Another house that I thought 
outstandingly attractive is Mrs. Roland Cubitt’s 
in Hyde Park Gardens. All the rooms on the 
lower floors are decorated in strict Regency style, but in her 
bedroom Mrs. Cubitt has become more daring and has indulged 
in a riot of modern materials and looking-glasses, while her 
bath-room is reminiscent of the blue grotto at Capri. 


* a * 


“A pothet very striking person I ran into last week was Mrs. 

Lascelles Forester, whom we don’t see as much of over 
here as we should like to, as her health and her doctors require 
her to spend most of the year abroad. However she was in 
great spirits as her elder son, Wolstan, has just been transferred 
from Persia to Tangier, and she hopes, after Christmas, to go 
out and join him there. I gather that it is a privilege which has 
not been exercised for some long time! Mr. Wolstan Forester 
was one of the Dartmouth cadets who were plunged straight out 
into the War, and he and his mother-wrote that great best-seller 
of the time, ‘ From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles.” 


LADY DIANA BRIDGEMAN 
As a Moon—a beautiful costume in which 


she will appear 
night (14th), at the Galaxy Ball at the 
Park Lane Hotel. 

John’s Hospital, Lewisham 


to-morrow, 
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THE LETTERS OF EVE = continued. 


rs. Forester has been staying for the last month or so with 
Lady Queenborough in Berkeley Square. Lady Queen- 
borough is, as most people know, an American, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Starr Miller, who are now of New York. 
though they belong to an old Boston family. Fortune has 
favoured the Starr Millers beyond the need of working for their 
living. Nevertheless as a family they have played an important 
part in the artistic and educational worlds. Lady Queenborough 
herself is not only greatly interested in architecture, but some- 
thing of an expert on the subject, which is hardly surprising 
when one realises that she is a niece of Whitney Warren, who 
has just finished the rebuilding of the famous library at Lou- 
vain. By her great taste and cleverness she has transformed 
Camfield Place, the place in Hertfordshire which her husband 
bought two years ago, into one of the 
loveliest of the smaller country houses. 
She does not appear much at the more 
obvious of our popular haunts, but she 
gives delightful little parties at her 
Berkeley Square house, where one can 
always be sure of meeting interesting 
and amusing people. 
t would almost fill up this letter if I 
were only to mention the hundred 
and one charity efforts which have been 
arranged to take place between now 
and Christmas. I am afraid I am 
almost too late to tell you about 
Madame de Fleuriau’s dress and jewel 
parade at the French Embassy in aid 
of the French Benevolent Society as 
that is fixed for to-morrow. But in the 
near future there is the Winter Féte 
for the Waifs and Strays next Wednes- 
day and Thursday at the Park Lane 
Hotel, Lady Latta being among the 
people who are working particularly 
hard to make a success of it. Then 


Thursday 


It is in aid of St. 


there is the St. An- 
drew’s Eve Ball, which 
has become an annual 
affair to help the 
Women’s and Babies’ 
Annexe of the Royal 
Free Hospital. This 
is to be at Grosvenor 
House on the 28th. 
And Lady Harcourt is 
interesting herself 
particularly in the 
Lucky Ball which is 
fixed for the 11th of 
next month.—All my 
love to you dearest, 
yours ever, EVE. 


THE COUNTESS OF DARNLEY 


Who played for the Lords in the Ladies’ 


i Golf at Addington last 
pote ae Daley was Miss Nene 
Glen Kidston, and is one of re ae 

ters of the late Captain Glen Kids 
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« Dark Arches Hung Like Velvet Wings Against the Silvery Night.”’ 


SOUTHWARD HO! IN THE “ DISCOVERY ” 


Aw : 

e nai ene achievement by the camera taken, as must be presumed, from the ship’s jib-stay probably at sunset when a moonlight 
Ustralia, Ne e gbtainable, It is one of the best photographic sea and sky-scapes ever produced. The leader of the ‘* Banzae”’ (British 
olar fevlons. tb ealand Antarctic Expedition) is Sir Douglas Mawson, who is justly ranked as one of the greatest explorers of the South 
Science, a ‘4 lardly excepting Scott, Shackleton and Amundsen. Sir Douglas Mawson is not only a great leader but a distinguished man 

» 8nd is a Professor of Geology at the Adelaide University, and one of a select band of Australians to be a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The ‘‘ Discovery’’ sails under the Australian colours 
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The Cinema 


An Heroic Entertainment 


By JAMES AGATE. 


AST week I had an evening of almost breathless excitement, 
not at a film as we ordinarily understand the word, 
but at a magic-lantern entertainment at the Poly- 
technic Theatre in Regent Street. The entertainer was 

Mr. Leonard Flemming, and his entertainment consisted solely 
in telling us of his single- 
handed conquest of 1,000 
barren acres in the Orange 
Free State. The lecture 
was entitled “The Call of | 
the Veld,”’ and everybody 
present followed — every 
word of it till their ears 
grew twice the size and 
watched the old-fashioned 
magic lantern slides with 
eyes as big as saucers. If 
heroism can have a mean- 
ing divorced from what I 
should like to call instant- 
aneous actions, then Mr. 
Flemming’s story must be 
called heroic. It is an 
example of slow-moving 
heroism, which is perhaps 
the most difficult of all. In 
1902 Mr. Flemming, with 
three other white men and 
a few natives, started off 
from Cape Colony upon a 
journey of over 300 miles 
into the untrodden heart of 
the veld and over roads 
which in some instances 
had not been used for a 
quarter of a century. 

They took with them all 
their worldly belongings, 
weighing some 10,000 lbs., 
the implements to make a 
farm, and the flocks of 
sheep and the herds of cattle with which to stock that farm. 
The difficulties of the journey are outlined when one realises 
that when a wagon turned over in the unused ruts it took as 
much as twenty-four hours to right it. The journey took over 
a month to accomplish. When they arrived Mr. Flemming and 
his three companions separated, each to work out his destiny 
on the virgin veld. Sleeping at night in his wagon or on the 
bare veld—working by day with spade and pick and plough: he 
began to mould his farm. He first built a rough hut, made of 
mud brick, and this he gradually increased in size until he had 
a dwelling of sorts. No wooden floors, no ceiling, no doors. 
The “ floor” was of earth; the ceiling, reeds; no bed, he slept 
on sheep-skins; and no furniture. To help him he had one 
native boy and a “ piccaninny,”’ and with them he started to 
plough the virgin veld and put in the first crop out of which he 
intended to build the house of his dreams—a large brick dwelling 
with a broad veranda and rose-creepers all round. © That crop 
was entirely destroyed by locusts. For Mr. Flemming’s house 
90,000 bricks had to be made, each of them by hand in a mould 
holding three. “They were baked next day, and if it rained in 
the night the moulded bricks were reduced to their original clay. 
Mr. Flemming estimates that he actually made 120,000 bricks. 
But there were long periods of drought; there was no water at 
all on the farm, and the cattle had to be driven every day many 
miles to drink. So Mr. Flemming got the notion ‘of building a 
dam between two small hills to catch and hold the water in the 
rainy season. To build the mud-wall connecting the two hills 
took four months, after which the wall had to be stone-lined 
with stones quarried out of the bosom of the hill. 

Remember that all this was the work of one man, and that 
while he was quarrying and wall-building he still had the work 
of the farm to carry on single-handed. Ultimately, after some 
two years, the dam was completed, and only those who have 
undertaken any work lasting over a prolonged time can have 
any notion of the nervous strain involved. Then there were 


shortly. 


strong British cast. 


JAMESON THOMAS AND VERA FLORY 

In a scene in “The Feather,’ which all London will see 
It is a talkie and sound film, and is produce 
the Strand Films, and the two principals are supported by a 
Jameson Thomas, incidentally, is English 
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VERA FLORY IN “THE FEATHER” 


Which was privately shown on November 12 
at the London Pavilion. It is founded on 
C. M. Matheson’s novel, and Vera Flory 
plays opposite to Jameson Thomas, who is 
in the picture alongside. Vera Flory is a 
Russian acquisition to the screen 


trees to be planted; and it is a very small 
plantation which does not require 2,000 
trees, each of which during the hot 
weather had to be watered by means of 
a can not larger than the ordinary wash- 
hand jug. All the water had to be con- 
veyed from the dam two miles away. 
After some ten years the house got itself 
built when it was, of course, almost at once 
destroyed by fire. At once Mr. Flemming 
set about rebuilding it. In twenty-seven 
years this quiet hero has transformed a 
piece of veld as barren as the parade- 
ground at Aldershot into a farm as rich 
and as rich-looking as any you could find 
in Surrey. The stones out of the hill are 
turned into beautiful steps and buildings— 
the mud and water out of the earth are 
made into bricks for the dwelling-house; 
little trees 6 in. in height are seen event- 
ually 70 and 80 ft. high, and over the barren 
1,000 acres plantations are seen springing up on all sides. To- 
day this once bare desert has 80,000 trees on it, beautiful roses, 
carnations, and glorious gardens—an orchard yielding tons of 
fruit and 150 acres of cultivated soil bringing in many tons 
of foodstuffs per annum. Fine herds snd flocks abound, whilst 
from the top of an ironstone kopje that had never been touched 
by the hand of man, a plantation of 2,000 pine-trees stands out 
clearly against the sky. It only remains for me to say that, 
while the many thousands who control Hollywood and its 
exploitations have left me not only unstaggered but unmoved, 
the few dozen paltry lantern-slides of this solitary pioneer 
stirred me as I am seldom stirred even in the theatre. And 
here’s the irony of it. Mr. Flemming, who has done some- 
thing comparable to the work of Livingstone or Nansen, and 
something which has taken him a quarter of a century ES 
accomplish, is allowed to slink into London by a backdoor an 

lecture at the Polytechnic, whereas a film star arriving from Los 
Angeles and backed only by her dental charm makes Waterloo 
Station impassable. 

The film of the week, I suppose, ‘ ) 
New Gallery, and’I will at once confess that I am in a ae 
about this. When I read a novel and find its first bund 
pages totally uninterésting, I invariably put it down and os 
it for another. I saw some forty minutes of The Great oe A 
and in that time could not contrive even to begin to be putes te 
The notion of the dummy is good but, at least to me, shrie aaa 
dull in the handling. So much so that after forty a ee ne 
into the street screaming with boredom. This 1s taki a 
account of a personal reaction. I do not pretend t eS fat 
criticism of the film, which may be a very good one. that 
everybody tells me that it is first-class. I only cre ae 
personally I could not endure more of it, and finis 
afternoon watching Stroheim’s Greed. 


d by 


is The Great Gabbo at the 


= g axle 
A list of films now running in London will be found on p 
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Beauty in the West 
and East 


Three Interesting Portraits. 


Right: Mrs. Muir Mackenzie, whose husband is 5 
Reading Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees in ie 
the House of Lords, is the daughter of Mr. S. H. 
Romilly of Huntingdon Park, in Herefordshire, and of 
the late Lady Arabella Romilly. She and her parrot, 
Dudley, made triends at the beginning of the War, and 
since then have been together as much as_ possible. 
Mrs. Muir Mackenzie also owns a cat called Gilderoy, 
and her two pets share the distinction of being 
chosen by Mr. Algernon Blackwood as the leading 
characters in his book, “Dudley and Gilderoy ” 


Bertram Park 


MRS. MUIR MACKENZIE AND DUDLEY 


E 
: 


a 


THE HON. MRS. LOEL GUINNESS Lenare 


Had Churston's eldest daughter joined the Clan Guinness 
then 8 ago when she married, at the age of nineteen, 
addition” ok of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. In 
indese i Deing delightful to look upon, Mrs. Loel 
Princess Ke, very musical and can both play and_ sing. 
appears nigel paper of Kapurthala, a new portrait of whom 
of Kashiour ne ent 1s the youngest daughter of the Rajah 
aharajsh an the wife of the youngest son of H.H, the 
Buished fathen -Kapurthala, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE, Her distin- 
the state po inlaw rules over a population of 300,000 in 
© of Kapurthala and also owns a vast property in Kinsey 
the Province of Oudh PRINCESS KARAMJIT OF KAPURTHALA 
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A Contentious Hunting Article. 


and horses for the speed, jumping powers, and endur- 

ance to go with them, there has always been a spirit of 

emulation and rivalry amongst the foremost riders to 
hounds, and perhaps the most oft-recurring conversation over 
the port in a hunting community is the merits of past and 
present foxhunters as such. 

Always the most contentious of subjects there are few names 
mentioned that are not crabbed or damned with faint praise by 
someone present. 

“Oh, yes, brave asa lion, but never knows what he’s 
doing.” 

“ So he ought to be, just look at the cattle he’s got.” 

“Why the man’s a menace, so dam jealous, he’s always in 
the middle of hounds.” 

“ Never sees the end of a hunt.” 

“ Always jumping the biggest place,” 
ElCyerc. 

It is all so very true, too, for when 
hounds slip away quick and run as 
though they were tied to him three times 
in a month, what percentage of the field 
of 300 sees all these hunts from the 
front row. 

Not the brave man riding wild, not 

necessarily the expensively mounted man, 
and certainly not the sensational gallery 
performer. A man may be all the 
“fearless rider”? he is described in the 
illustrated weeklies, but that no more 
makes him a good man to hounds than 
catching a big fish makes a*man a good 
fisherman. Good horses, as in polo, play 
a large part and to a large extent nullify 
moderate horsemanship, but there are in 
every country some of the bravest of 
men on the best of horses who, if put 
down alone with a flying pack of hounds, 
would lose them in a mile. The first- 
class man to hounds must not only have 
the nerve and the horses on which he is 
capable of getting there, but also quick- 
ness of decision, observation, eye for a 
country and a sort of instinct. 

It is this man who instinctively sure 
that hounds are going to swing right pulls 
out at once, and in consequence gets the 
pick of the going, the easiest place in 
the next fence, is not baulked by refusing 
horses, or delayed by fallen friends. He 
sails on unhurried, able to take his own 
line and turn with the hounds. 

Seeing them waver, he takes a pull, 
regardless of the fact that everyone else 
rides past him before they do the like, 
and yet as soon as hounds settle to it 
again he has somehow slipped through 
the bridle-gate first, jumped into the road 
to cross the stream by the bridge, and 
out of it again into the same field as the 
flying pack before the rest have realised 
that the road bridge is the only way over. 
He does not get left if the hounds run 
straight through a covert, but gets on 
to where he can be sure of knowing if 
they go, without chancing heading the fox, and he never, never 
coffee-houses. 

There are naturally good men to hounds in every country, 
and some maintain that there is more art in riding to hounds in 
a trappy, wooded, provincial country than in a grass country as 
in the latter, given no wire, you can ride straighter. The good 
provincial, however, for a start, will find himself all at sea in the 
crowd, and as slow as a man in boots when first he goes down 
to the Shires, whereas the good man on the grass finds himself 
quicker than the next man in a provincial country. 

There has, I believe, never been any question that the late 
Captain “Teddy Brooks’ was the finest man to hounds that 
has ever been seen. With a rather ugly forward seat on 


FE since hounds began to be bred for speed and drive, 


MISS VIOLET JOHNSON WITH THE 
MEYNELL 


At the opening fixture at Sudbury Village. 
The Meynell have two new masters, Major 


Bertram Hardy and Mr. C. Hilton Green, who 
is hunting hounds himself 
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perfectly schooled, rather strong-mouthed horses he knew every 
jumpable place in every “bottom”; railways and rivers con- 
veyed nothing to him; and his motto was to go into every field 
with hounds. Of the older generation Sam Hames and Billy 
Gale, polished horsemen both, riding every horse as though it 
was a good one and making it so as they went were always 
cutting out the work. _Lord Southampton had the aggravating 
knack of never appearing to be out of a canter till yon come to 
gallop alongside him, and of getting through a place as black 
and thick as a nigger’s hair without leaving a trace. Captain 
“ Dickey’ Crofton was one of the most brilliant light-weights 
over the Pytchley country, in which he surmounted the most 
enormous obstacles out of a trot. 

To save my throat being cut from ear to ear when discussing 
the undermentioned gentlemen, I will not 
say they are the best men to hounds 
in England to-day, but that I’d like to 
back my team at level* weights against 
anybody else’s selections. Captain George 
Drummond, no matter in what country 
you put him down, never seems in a 
hurry, and is invariably stealing along 
in front. Arthur Thatcher, a brilliant 
horseman, always on his own exact 
pattern of smallish blood-’un has gone 
into his fences at forty miles an hour 
without meeting one wrong for more 
years than he cares to think about. 
Frank Jones, late rough-rider to J. H. 
Stokes, has ridden some odd ’uns in 
his time, but they all go the same for 
him as though they liked it. Someone 
once remarked of him, “ undoubtedly 
Frank will finish in Newgate, but if 
anyone smuggles him in a horse there 
is equally little doubt he'll get out.” 
It must be a quad without either heart 
or capabilities on which Captain Victor 
Cartwright doesn’t see a hunt alongside 
hounds, and he didn’t use to give a 
“monkey” for many of his horses when 
I knew him. 

Reggie Hobbs, the son of the Hobbs 
who used to be so well known in the 
show ring, manages Mr. Ambrose Clark’s 
horses, and whether he’s riding an old 
un or schooling a young ’un he is in the 
same place bang up to hounds. And 
now who'll lay me even money Mr. Hugh 
Lloyd Thomas, one of the quickest, best, 
and most charming men to ride a hunt 
with. Major Jack Harrison, who knows 
the game inside out, by saving his horse, 
anticipating, and going the shortest way, 
defies his weight, while for my other 
heayy-weight I select Lord Rosebery, 
who takes a hatful of defeating even 1n 
the deep Whaddon country. 

From Ireland we get Hubert Hart- 
igan, who is as brilliant as ever on any- 
thing, the younger the better, and Paddy 
Beary, an own brother to Michael the 
jockey, who can set them alight any- 
where. ‘fo complete my eleven I select 
Miss Lexie Wilson, than whom there 1s 
no better man or woman across any country on anything. 
The fact that she rides astride is my only excuse for including 
her alone among the men from so many brilliant women 
whose reputation (as women to hounds!) is unassailable, but 
discussion of whom is a risk the editor will not take. ae 
can hardly be blamed after hearing the reply given by one 0 
them to a non-fox-hunting friend, who asked whether a charming 
newcomer didn’t “go like a bir&* ‘‘ The simile is exact, she 
said, “she flaps her arms, screams, follows, and has all Be 
traits and appearances of a parrot!!! ’? which when undoubtedly 
repeated must have caused some ill-feeling. 

There are dozens of good men and true, equal 
in the above list, but can anyone find an eleven 


ly as good as aly 
to beat them ? 
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THE CM.U.A. ANNIVERSARY BANQUET. 


- Georpe: 
ectoncr Morro. 


Cromplor. cB. C.B.E. 


tre 
President. 


faiey 
Skraprell 
Smitk. 


CBE. 


Frederick. 
G. Bristow. 


Brig: 
GereralL 
lord 


fhomsor. = “tt Colorrel 
CBE. D.S.o. }. J.Baldwin-Webb. 


C.le M. 
Gosselin. 


Mors Chas Blum. 


Amores those presen. 


CELEBRATING A TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY—BY FRED MAY 


anaes the Prince of Wales was the guest of honour of the Commercial Motor Users’ Association when it celebrated the twenty- 
Gi nniversary of its founding by a banquet at the Savoy. Mr. George Monro, the President of the Association, was in the 
ee sens Mr, Shrapnell-Smith (President 1918-1928) proposed the health of His Majesty’s Ministers; Lord Thomson, Secretary 
had ae or Air, and Mr. Morrison, Minister of Transport, responded. M. Blum, President of l’Union des Véhicules Industriels, 
oe a from France for the occasion. Mr. F. G. Bristow is the Association’s first-rate secretary. Mr. C. le M. Gosselin is to 
oe Fed © presidential chair next year. The Prince of Wales made one of his excellent. speeches, and commented eulogistically 

© enormous strides made in road transport, both of goods and persons, during the last quarter of a century. H.R.H. ended 

by appealing to all motorists, commercial and private alike, to co-operate in observing the courtesy off the road 
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The Church. 


NDER the. pro- 
vocative title 
of “Has the 

Gehsuareesh 
Failed?” (Philip Allan. 
5s.), Mr. KennethIngram 
has written one of the 
best-balanced, least pre- 
judiced, and yet at the 
same time keenly critical 
little books on the crisis 
in the ‘‘ churches ” which 
I have read for a very 


Bassano long time. ly write 

MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM churches antenna 

: 4 because it is religion 

Who is a surgeon by profession but as it is propounded and 
one of the best of our modern play- eden 7 
wrights by the kindness of fate. | His pEAC USS aa an 

last play, ‘“‘The Sacred Flame,” in of them whic 

which Miss Gladys Cooper had such 15 SO _ steadily 
a big success at the Playhouse, was losing influence 
acclaimed as his best, but there have with all those 
also been ‘‘ Our Betters,” The Letter, * whom~ it : wishes 
and “ The Constant Wife ’—alltriumphs — yogt earnestly 
to keep or to 


gather into its fold. The Roman Church gives yearly a 
list of its converts but it falls to publish, perhaps, an 
even longer list of those who have broken or drifted away 
from its ranks. The Church of England seems, on the 
other band, to have sunk into a kind of stupor which 
only a few enthusiastic, broad-minded men seem able to 
save from actual death from indifference. On the other 
hand Nonconformity consists mostly of the lower middle- 
classes, above and below which it makes little or, no 
appeal. Theosophy, Spiritualism, Christian Science have 
no universal influence; like Anglo-Catholicism, member- 
ship is more a question of emotional temperament than 
due to intellectual causes. They. are, however, these 
intellectual causes which Mr. Ingram insists are the main 
reason for the drifting of public enthusiasm away from 
organised religion into channels which the merely church- 
minded regard-as being contrary to the best interests of 
all. He stresses the fact that wherever there is a. demand 
for clearer moral teaching in regard to what are essentially 
modern problems, the churches invariably have nothing 
enlightening to say, simply because they refuse to face 
modern moral problems without prejudice, hiding them- 
selves behind a kind of medieval view-point. Thus he 
writes: ‘‘ Whenever Churchmen are required to face an 
immediate problem, such, for example, as birth-control or 
divorce, or the admission of women: into the ministry, 
they start with the premiss that, whatever evidence is brought 
to their notice, the language and the discipline of the Church 
must remain unchanged. It may be that birth-control and 
divorce and a female priesthood are devoid of any merit, but 
they must be judged freely on their merits, and not prejudiced 


because hitherto the Church has set her moral law against them.” . 


* * * 
Out of Touch. 
I suppose the real. truth is that the Church has lost touch 
intellectually with the mass of those who should’ be its 
unswerving adherents. The modern world, so to speak, has 
outgrown it. It no more thinks of going to search therein for 
a solution of its many problems than it would think of going to 
consult its great-grandmother who cannot see things as they now 
are because they are not as they were in her day. Mr. Ingram 
regards a revival of religion as possible, however, but he 
acknowledges that the difficulties are very great indeed. I 
think, all the same, that like most churchmen, he confuses 
religion with going to church. It is perhaps difficult to say what 
religion really is. To some it is merely faith. To others it is 
the’ creed of kindly service. To some it is entirely, or apparently 
so, a question of sectarian rites. Like all wise men, however, 
he insists that there must be a great change of heart towards 
moral problems in the Church if it is not to be finally ignored. 
His plea is for a wider outlook, a deeper, more actual 


MR, 
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With Silent Friends 


By RICHARD KING. 


understanding of life as it is led by men and women of to-day; a 
greater readiness to make changes of form and expression, even: 
in its Articles of Faith; a total abandonment of its sectarian 
warfare; briefly, to make religion a living reality, working for 
the good of all, and no longer the somewhat testy expressionism 
of a mind wandering in a narrow groove, where, he adds, “so 
many Christians are prisoners.” The justification of his own 
spiritual and intellectual convictions and his discussion on 
materialism are two of the most inspiring chapters in a little 
book which is full of inspiring suggestions. Frankly, it is a little 
volume which most people should be made to read—especially 
Churchmen. They may not always like the author’s criticism, 
but it is criticism, all the same, at the hand of a friend, and one 
who has proved his loyalty to true religion. 
* * * 
This Splendid Book. 
II suppose the main trouble is that there is more real religion 
being practised outside the churches than is expresse 
within them. Social service 
the real social service, not the 
platform and bazaar variety— 
has never been so _ general, 
although most of it is accom- 
plished unobtrusively. And, after 
all, it seems to me that religion 
which does not express itself in 
social service — unprejudiced 
social service—is unworthy of the 
church: in which it holds com- 
munion. Too many people are 
determined to save themselves 
by going to church for example, 
by -avoiding.temptation, by keep- 
ing themselves, as they love to 
explain it, unsullied from the 
world — that they mistake this 
_ beginning of religion for its 
diviner end. As if God had 
sent us into the world a series 
of lonely units, each one merely 
commanded to save himself. To 
me, however, religion is a far 
more universal duty than that. 


WARWICK DEEPING 


A recent portrait of the famous author 
of “Fox Farm,” ‘ Sorrell and Son,” 
“Kitty,” etc. An interesting series of 
photographs has just been taken of 
Mr. Warwick Deeping at’ his beautiful 
house at Eastlands, Weybridge. East- 
lands was once the house of Mrs. 


Henry Siddons 


It is a living philosophy 
rather than a faith. Thus 
the troubles in the churches 
leave me stone cold as a 
rule. I am content to know 
that there is a real revival 
of a very real religion going 
on in the world, and just as 
the churches come into that 
revival, so they have in- 
fluence. Outside it—still 
worrying over their hair- 
splitting articles of opposing 
beliefs ; still contented by 
their services and their bids 
for power—they are, and 
will now forever be, utterly 
ignored. To mention only 
a few of those organisations 
which are inspired by the 
spirit of a very real creed, 
there are the various move- 
ments of the British Legion, 
of “ Toc. H,” of the Friendly 
Societies, of the Salvation 


Hay Wrightson 
MR. COSMO HAMILTON 


Yet another heavy literary gun to 
adorn this page. Mr. Cosmo sre 
ilton has won fame in the fields 
of fair renown with amongst many 
more, “ Adam’s Clay, G Brumme , 
“ The Blindness of Virtue, Duke s 
Son,” ‘The Infinite Capacity, 
“The Outpost of Eternity, Ar- 
sene Lupin,” etc., etc. 


(Continued on P. 310) 
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sHeE’S MINE?” 


By George Belcher. 


eg 


Leave me,’ I sez; ‘you try it on,’:I sez; ‘the day you leaves me I'll ’ave you up fer convivial rights,’ I sez”’ 
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WITH SIFENT . FRIENDS —continued: = | 


Army, of Boys’ Clubs and Playing Fields, of a dozen other 
movements which are going to make the human world a 
better, happier place than generations of Popes and Arch- 
bishops have ever accomplished. The religion of Youth and 
of the next generation is with these movements heart and 
soul. They are practical. They do not wait until death to 
see how glorious may be the reward. The reward is here 
and now, and its blessing is universal, embracing, as it does, 
all men in need of help and encouragement. And so I reach 
“ The Legion Book ” (Cassell 21s.), edited by Captain H. Cotton 
Minchin, that wonderful publication compiled to swell the 
funds of the British Legion, the so splendid organisation which 
helps the men who, after all—and let us never forget it !—risked 
death to save us. Writers who have contributed to its magnifi- 
cent contents include most of the more famous names in the 
literary world, while the illustrations—the work of most of the 
more gifted artists—are alone worth more than the price asked 
for the whole book. What an ideal Christmas present it should 
make! Those who buy the book—and all who can afford it 
should—will not only obtain for themselves the very 
best volume of its kind which has ever.been compiled, 
but they will be helping a Cause which all should have 
at heart—a Cause inspired by unselfish motives beside 
which many so - called religious movements ought to 
stand abashed. The book is dedicated by special 
permission to the Prince of Wales, who also is person- 
ally anxious to obtain for it that colossal success which 
it so richly deserves. 
* * * 

The Perfect Pudding. 

SI Philip. Gibbs’ new novel, “The Hidden City” 
Ne (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.), is what I will call the 
perfect example of an excellent literary pudding. It 
contains something to appeal to the taste of every 
mass-reader of novels. Not too much of course, but 
a quite admirable suffi- 
ciency. There is a re- 
ligious element in it, 
also an air of Christian 
Socialism, the whole 
deftly mixed up with 
night-clubs, the worthy 
and unworthy poor, the 
worthy and ~- unworthy 
rich; cabarets, black- : 
mail, Christianity, the ee 
modern girl, and literary 
and artistic Chelsea. 
There is no “urge” in 
it, but it is easy to read 
as well as readable. 
The chief character is 
a young doctor who 
after the War = started 
a practice of his own 
in an _ unfashionable 
London street. His 
sister acted as his house- 
keeper. You could write 
the plot in a few lines. 
The doctor loved a girl 
who married another 
man ; his sister loved the man whom the girl married. Brother 
and sister therefore are left alone at the end, pretending to each 
other that a life of duty is happier than a life of desire, and that 
the world needs more than ever it did the life-long devotion of 
of those who are happiest working for the good of all. The rest 
is padding. Interesting padding, that is if you don’t object to 
padding just because it is padding. Most of the story concerns 
the lives led by the various patients who came to the young 
docior asking him to heal either their physical or their mental 
ills. As you may be interested in their various problems, 
so you will be interested in reading the book. Personally 
I have to confess that I found it all rather lifeless, or 
shall I say bloodless? But that it will please thousands of 
readers I haven’t the least doubt. In its purely mechanical 
way it is an admirable specimen of what I will call the 
journalistic novel. It touches. on’ many modern. problems, and 
it drags in the more familiar figures of newspaper discussion. 
It will sell. 


DEAR BILLy, 


for Xmush which I keep tashing. 


ininaina cash case 6+ you 


Y4 444 ole OPA ////. 


70/0 / 


TO A REAL FRIEND WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED A CASE OF’ WHISKY 


How extremely kind of you to send me that case of whisky for Christmas. 
I have never tasted such marvellous whisky in my life. 

I have never tasted such marvellous whisky and I keep tasting tt. 

The whishky wisky you have send for me Christmas ts marvelous. I 
keep tashing it, and how kind of you to send me thish wonderlous whihsy 


Its realy really its moshkind of you tokeepsending me thish wikshy in cases 
which i keep tashing for Xmush and tashing his tock dickery dock. 

What kind wishky ole man hoe ex thash ex tremely marvicelous to tash 
on Xmus you greatt frie nd thathank you ole for extrextra extrem whwhsishy 
%6% Xxxxx kisses kisemus & XMu (/£3. 
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A Book for the Leisure Hour. 
ir Ian Malcolm’s book, “The Pursuits of Leisure” (Benn 
10s. 6d.), is one of the most delightful arm-chair volumes | 
have picked up for a long time, if only because it increases your 
appreciation for the hours passed in arm-chairs. In his attract- 
ive Foreword he almost apologises for publishing it. He need 
not doso. Ina world of modern books which seem too often 
to be written to order, and thus seek to be sensational at all 
costs, it is a relief to come across a volume which is filled by so 
much “restful”? wisdom, so agreeably witty, or one so quietly 
comtemplative in the happiest sense. Everyone should at least 
read the first essay which gives the book its title. Most of us, 
alas, do indeed waste our time, not only when we have time to 
waste, but too often when we haven’t; that is, if we ever have, 
life being so short. We fritter away the hours without any 
lasting satisfaction. Mechanical amusements have robbed 
many of us of that heaven-sent blessing which is to be able 
to amuse ourselves by ourselves. More and more do the 
majority of people depend upon something outside themselves 
to give them happiness. 
Within we are becoming 
more and more desolate. 
It is a pity, because 
within ourselves lies a 
whole store of joy be- 
side which things out- 
side ourselves are un- 
satisfying. And so Sir 
lan reiterates once more, 
but oh, so delightfully ! 
the pleasures of reading, 
or of the study of, art 
and music, and of all 
those other interests 
which can be so happily 
cultivated after the 
labours of the day are 
ended and at last and 
at length we can live 
a few hours of our life 
as if we were individu- 
ally free men.  Else- 
where in the book he 
tells us his own interests 
a PBelLLew and why they interest 
a = him, of letter - writing 
and conversation, and 
of all the out-of-office 
pleasures of a busy life 
—pleasure which even 
the poorest among us 
can enjoy. Lastly, there 
is a delightful personal 
study of Edward Lear, 
and'an even more admir- 
able one of the late 
Lord Curzon. It is a 
charming miscellany of 
thoughts and ideas, pro- 
viding themes for a 
dozen essays. 
* * 


1 
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Thoughts from ‘‘The Pursuits of Leisure.” 

si he thief of time is the mentality which at any sudden 
AL period of leisure spends precious moments in mooning, 

and wondering how the spare time:is to be employed.” : 

““T find people are not infrequently dull when they are talking 
about other,people, but they are generally most interesting when 
they talk about themselves.” : 

“Tt is only the very young and the very idle who concentr< 
upon the present, and do not welcome the chance of contributing 
in one way or another to the future happiness of their race. 

| 
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A NEW “SILENT FRIENDS” BOOK. 


“AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY* 
By RICHARD KING. Price 6s. 


“«He is one of the masters of the causetie,’’—‘* The Times. 
Published by Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 
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Players 


who 
Please. 


The marriage of Mr. Colin 
Clive to engaging Miss Jeanne 
de Casalis took place in the 
summer shortly ae _the 
roduction of their joint 
aay: “Tet’s Leavelt At That.” 
Miss de Casalis, who 1s now 
busy making an all - colour 
English talkie, was born in 
Basutoland, educated in Paris, 
and trained under Theodore 
Komisarjevsky. In addition to 
her many English successes 
she has played repeatedly in 
Paris and New York. It is 
hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Clive is in “Journey’s 
End,” for by now most 
people must have witnessed 
his inten moving study 
of the cot y commander 
in this wonderful play 


Studio Cigarini 


MISS ANGELA BADDELEY AND MR. GLEN BYAM SHAW 


Another recent theatrical wedding transformed Miss Angela Baddeley into 
Byam Shaw. Her husband is playing in Tchehov’s “The Three 
while she is again at the Kingsway, the scene of her former 
In Heijermans’ “The Rising Sun ”—the tragic story of a Dutch 
and his daughter struggling against bankruptcy and despair— 
personific ley’s performance touches the heart. Mme. Alanova's grace was 
nitied in “ Wake De and Dream,” and latterly she played Miss Tilly 
rc) 


ts, 
Sisters,” 
Successes, 
tradesman 


Miss Badde 
sch’s parts in this revue 
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Studio Cigariné 


MR. COLIN CLIVE AND MISS JEAN DE CASALIS 
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Dorothy Wilding 


MADAME ALANOVA 
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THE HAILEYBURY COLLEGE RUGGER XV. 
Haileybury reversed last season's result, when Uppingham won at Uppinghan ond ec old foemen 
. C, Orgill, J. L. H. 
A. M. Greenwood scored tries for Haileybury, and two of these were converted by R. M. Morshead 


The names in this group, reading left to right, are: Back row—J. E. Ballam, G. Cc, M. Dowson, A. W. D. Nicholls, 
C. D. Joscelyne, C. F. Colchester, D. K. Clifton-Mogg, P. S. Luffman, R. C. Orgill; second row—J. L. H. Grace, 
R. M. Morshead, A. M. Greenwood, A. R. Snelus, J. F. M. Mowat, J. M. Longee, W. E. Cole 


on the Haileybury ground by two goals and.a try to two tries. 


NCE a year there is a pilgrimage to Northampton to 
perpetuate the memory of Edgar Mobbs, the greatest 
of the town’s football sons. Northampton has always 
been an enterprising and well-run club, but the insti- 

tution of this memorial match is by far the brightest feather in 
in its cap. It seems strange that so few other clubs have 
followed this example; to play such a match and give the pro- 
ceeds to some deserving local charity is surely an excellent war 
memorial. But as far as charity is concerned it must be 
admitted that the Rugby game hardly does its share. 

The Northampton club is of more than respectable antiquity 
since it can trace its origin back to the ’seventies, when there 
were two clubs in the town, known as the Unity and the St. 
James. These two in the process of time amalgamated, and 
the nickname of the “Saints” has stuck to them ever since. 
There is nothing particularly saint-like, however, in the manners 
and methods of Northampton, nor was there in the consulship 
of Plancus forty years ago. 

The most famous name in the annals of the Northampton 
club is that of the Kingstons, of whom eight at least have 
represented it in the field at one time or other. H. E. Kingston 
got his South cap in 1900, and a year later H. Weston was the 
first Northampton man to play for 
England. Nearly all the Kingstons 
were fine cricketers as well as foot- 
ballers, and their memory will long be 
kept green in Northampton. 

Edgar Mobbs, who was at his zenith 
about 1909-10, was the greatest of all 
Northampton players, a splendid three- 
quarter and a Rugby footballer born. 
He was at Bedford Modern School, 
and originally played for Olney before 
joining Northampton. He was tall and 
well-built, and possessed considerable 
pace. He was very difficult to tackle, 
running with his knees high, and fe- 
velled in handing off the would-be high 
tackler. He shone in defence even 
more perhaps than in attack, but he 
never failed to impress his personality 
upon the game. He played seven times 
for England, and he ought certainly 
to have received more honours. The 
selectors of that time, however, were 
rather sticklers for orthodoxy, and did 
not altogether approve of his habit of 
ranging the field looking for work. 

One of his early matches for Eng- 
land was against the Australian touring 
side of 1909, when he was wing three- th 
quarter on the right. The fact that he 
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Rugby 


scored a brilliant try on the 
left did not commend him to 
the powers that be, who rather 
blamed him for not keeping 
his place. Years later C. N. 
Lowe, in the opinion of many 
the “classic” right wing of all 
time, scored a ‘wonderful try 
against Ireland at Leicester, 
coming up outside the left wing 
to take the final pass. 

Edgar Mobbs’ War service 
was characteristically brilliant. 
He was instrumental in raising 
a large number of recruits, 
joining up with them as a 
private, and rose _ rapidly 
to the rank of lieut.-colonel. 
He was a splendid soldier in 
every way, and deep was the 
regret when it became known 
that Rugby had lost one of her 
most brilliant sons. He was a 
natural leader of men in war 
and sport alike, and he will 
never be forgotten in Northampton. 

Whilst Mobbs was captain of the Northampton club the 
fifteen was unusually successful, and came to be considered one 
of the strongest in the country. Certainly not many teams 
leave Franklins Gardens, for many years the headquarters of 
the club, victorious, and the Northampton club are always 
popular visitors elsewhere. The green, black, and gold colours 
command respect everywhere, and their forwards nowadays 
are usually one of the strongest packs in the country. Last 
season two of them, T. Harris and R. Webb, figured in the 
English eight against Scotland, and E, Coley got in against 
France. 

Obviously there must have been some fine players in the 
team last season for Northampton finished up with one of the 
best records in the country. Out of thirty-eight matches played, 
thirty-two were won and only six lost. This year, too, they 
have made a good start, and as always, are one of the best 
clubs in the Midlands. This is greatly to the satisfaction of 
Mr. James Minahan, probably the best known Northampton 
man since the days of Edgar Mobbs, who is a hard-working 
member of the Rugby Union, and whose silvery voice is familiar 
wherever Rugby is played. “ LINE-OUuT.” 


Grace, and 


BRIGHTON vy. PORTSMOUTH SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH 


An episode in a hard-fought-out game in which Brighton were beaten by 25 points to 14, 
e winners having the best of it most of the way, and most people thought they could have 
won by a great deal more if they had really extended themselves 
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A. “TATLER” -FASHION 


“The Tatler” will publish every Month an original Fashion Design by 
Gordon Conway suitable for the Season. 


A NEGLIGEE IN RED CHIFFON-VELVET 


The drapery around the hips is held with an ornament of amethysts. The sleeves 
are lined with a paler shade of chiffon. The mules are of red velvet to match 
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JSORNNIE WALKER 
Born 1820 Still going Strong” 


FOXHUNTING : At least 600 years old—this famous sport of 
the English countryside. Permission to hunt the fox was granted 
by Richard II to the Abbot of Peterborough. 
JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., ScotcH Wuisxy DisT1LLers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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THE HON MRS. ESMOND HARMS- 
WORTH AND HER SON VERE 


Before her marriage to Lord Rother- 
mere’s only surviving son, the Hon. 
Esmond Harmsworth, in 1920, Mrs. 
Harmsworth was Miss Margaret 
Hunam Redhead, and is the daughter 
of the late Mr, William Redhead. 
Lord Rothermere’s elder son, the Hon. 
Harold Harmsworth, died of wounds 
received in action in 1917. The little 
son Vere, was born in 1925, and has 
a strong Northcliffe resemblance. 
Lorna, his elder sister, was born in 
1920, and Esmee in 1922. The Hon. 
Esmond Harmsworth, who was a Cap- 
tain in the R.M.A. during the War, 
was Unionist Member for the Thanet 
Division of Kent in the last Parliament, 
and had sat for it since 1919 
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, 
LORNA AND ESMEE HARMSWORTH 
Photogvapbhs by Lenare, George Street, W. 
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~ > Priscilla in Paris. 


| as the following (read recently in a Society column) : 
| “Tady Diana . . . is growing her famous hair 
again and wears it curled up all round her head!” 
Lordy, lordy, Trés Cher . . . ‘tis hard work being 
famous even for a hair! But forgive this digression ! 
* * * 

ane Marnac and her partner, Camille Wyn (a raison 
J sociale, soon to be dissolved it is rumoured), 
have scored another Franco-American success at the 
Apollo Theatre with Francis Carco’s adaptation of 
Elmer Rice’s dramatised fait-divers, Street Scene, 
entitled in French Dans la Rue. As in The 
Trial of Mary Dugan, which ran throughout the 
year at the Apollo, the auditorium of the theatre has 
been camouflaged to represent a street in a state of 
““up-ness ’! On the stage we are faced by a sordid, 
yet sturdy-if-you-know-what-I-mean, red brick house, 
a stretch of pavement, and a wooden-paved roadway 
of which uprooted blocks of wood stray down into the 
first row of the stalls. So realistic was the setting 
that one could really smell the tar! The frontage of 
the house is no lathe-and-canvas affair that quivers 
every time the heavy - weight workman-husband 
(Alcover) crosses the stage or dashes up to the 
second floor to shoot his meek—and incomprise— 
wife and her lover, whose murder we see through the 
open window, but a real brick-and-mortar construc- 
tion put up by pukka bricklayers. The street noises 
are wonderfully rendered, and the house noises 
(which comprise gramophones, the snores of a heavy 
sleeper, the scales of a future prima donna, the 
strummings of the music-mistress, the shrieks of a 


IVAN MOSJUKIN AND BRIGITTE HELM GO IN OFF THE DEEP END woman in childbirth, the silence of a lovers’ meeting, 


and ‘the little broken laugh that spoils a kiss”) are 


A recent snap from Juan-les-Pins, where it is still not too cold for a dip in the eyen more so. The plot of the play? There is none 
briny. Beautiful Brigitte Helm, the famous German film star, was the Robot | | | unless life isa plot (which it probably is, and 


woman in that super-film, “ Metropolis” 


RES CHER,—As I look, only slightly enviously but always 
interestedly, at the Swift Young People of to-day, I thank 
the Kind Gods who have left me—even while stripping me 
of many illusions—the power of feeling thrilled. It seems 

to me that this is the one virtue (I like to think it a virtue) that the 
S.Y.P. have lost—that of being able to really feel things . . . 
though perhaps I am maligning them, and the reason of their 
apparent indifference is only that they camouflage their feelings all 
too well. Anyway -. . . to return to my thrill (for the older 
generations are as egotistic as the young!) it was that of meeting 
Mrs. Jack London at a party given by Tor di Arozarina—* Tor,” 
the artist and littératewr whose caricatures you have so often 
chuckled over . . .- and published on this and other pages of 
THE TATLER. 
* * * 
t so happened that it was only during the War that I first 
read Jack London, some fourteen or so years after his first 
great successes. Can you imagine what it was to me, therefore, 
in the midst of the dreary, endless years of the German occupa- 
tion of Brussels, where I was doing messy chores in a Belgian 
canteen, to have Jack London’s books to look forward to every 
evening? All the adventure and romance of the world, the 
fearless thinking aloud of a mind that seemed omniscient in its 
amazing range of interests, whether it expressed itself in a novel, 
a short story, an essay, a study of animal life, or an exchange of 
letters. . . . Huddled ina rug and great-coat—fires were NOT 
during those chill War evenings—Jack London brought to me all 
the sunshine of the South Seas, and how mild became our poor 
little Belgian snow-storms compared to the intense bitterness of 
his wonderful North. And so you see, Trés Cher, I thrilled on 
meeting the very beloved “ mate-woman”’ who had shared eleven 
of the magnificently-crowded years of his very short life; he was 
only forty when he died, you remember, but he had lived according 
to the desire expressed on the fly-leaf of “ Martin Eden”: 
Let me live out my years in heat of blood, 
Let me lie drunken with the dreamer’s wine, 
Let me not see this soul house, built of mud, 
Go toppling to the dust, a vacant shrine. 


* * * 


bsurd, n'est-ce pas, to indulge in hero-worship at my time of 
Z life, and even more so to tell you about it instead of tattling 
about the latest scandal in Ritz alley or informing you of such things 
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in parts a dam poor one, too!) The people in the 
(Continued on b. xvi) 


——Intran 


AT A REHEARSAL OF ‘“‘STREET SCENE” 
A notable group at the Apollo Theatre, Paris, during a rehearsal 
of Elmer Rice's new play. Seated in the centre, Jane Marnac 
(Mrs. Keith Trevor), who with her partner, M. Camille Wyn (on 
her right), “produces” under the name of Marwyn. _ Seate 
behind them is M. Francis Carco, the well-known author and 
actually adaptor of this latest Franco-American success 
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Preston Duncan 


MISS JULIETTE COMPTON IN THE FILM “PLAYBOY” 


A picture from Hollywood, the capital of the flicker world, where this lovely American stage and film star is very busy in a new 

United Artists film called “ Playboy.’’ One of Miss Juliette Compton’s earliest stage successes in London was when she appeared 

in ‘The Dancers’? at Wyndham’s, supporting Sir Gerald Du Maurier. She was formerly a Ziegfeld Folly, was in ‘‘ Charlot’s 

Revue” in London, and has been in numerous films, including the big one, ‘‘ Nell Gwynn,” and ‘‘ The Chinese Bungalow,” ‘‘ The 
Ringer,” ‘‘The Triumph of the Scarlet Pimpernel,’ etc., etc. 
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THE GALAXY BALL 


THE TATLER 


MRS. ALLAN ADAIR AS A SUN 


: is kes 

The Galaxy Ball in aid of St. John’s Hospital, Lewisham, takes 

place at. the ‘Park Lane Hotel on November 14, and these ae 

pictures of some of the beautiful dresses and their even more Bea eS 

wearers were taken at a dress rehearsal at Lady Alington’s aoe by 

Park Lane, which she kindly lent. In the pageant Ore SE ine eH 

Mrs. Robin D’Erlanger the performers are dressed as suns, pone Dei 

LADY LAVERY stars, most of the costumes being designed by Mr. Cecil eh pare 
has a great flair for this sort of thing. In the Modern Episode a 
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AND SOME WILL BE THERE. 
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ecxtenenceeeea: 
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SORT 


MRS. ARCHIE CAMPBELL AS A SUN 


London hostess, probably to be played by Lady Cunard, provides a Russian ballet of people dressed as Suns, Moons, and Stars, In this 
Lord Donegall will appear as an acrobat, and Miss Nancy Beaton in the beautiful costume designed by Mr. Oliver Messel and Mr. Cecil 
Beaton, seen in the picture. She will represent a shooting star in a pale blue-green and silver costume, with bustle of stars and gelatine and 
mica. Mrs. Allan Adair is one of the suns in gold sequins and veils of gelatine with a rayed head-dress, In the Highteenth-century Episode 
Mrs. Carl Bendix wears a colossal crinoline as The Pompadour. It is made of silver brocade and tinfoil paper, ruched with frills of gelatine 
and trimmed with Woolworth Christmas ornaments. As her ladies-in-waiting she will have Mrs. Archie Campbell, a daughter-in-law of Sir 
Guy Campbell. who is dressed in a golden crinoline as a Sun, and Mrs. Gerard D’Erlanger as a Star, Lady Alington heads the performers in 
the Charless II group, and with her will be Lady Lettice Ashley-Cooper, Lady Mary Lygon, Sir Michael Duff-Assheton-Smith, and others, 


Photograph by Cecil Beaton 
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eZ “ Symphony in Two Flats,” at 
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MR. IVOR NOVELLO AND MISS MINNIE RAYNER 


As the tragic composer, doomed to artistic failure and blindness, 

and the ex-pantomime lady with a heart of gold who looks after 

his flat. Mr. Novello, as author, pianist, and tragedian-in-chief, 
scores the success of his life 


HE symphony is there, the flats are there, one above 
the other, and Mr. Novello is very much there, playing 
his own “ sob-stuft”’ (no offence meant), on and off the 
piano, to the upper circle, and retiring gracefully to 

allow the stalls to renew laughing acquaintance with Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite and Miss Viola Tree in companion parts to 
those which fitted them with such glove-like precision in The 
Truth Game. 

The idea of combining two playlets in one by the slender 
expedient of introducing the characters to one another in an estate 
» office and then leaving them to work out their own separate 
salvations, is deserving of commendation to certain “two-act” 
dramatists whose ideas refuse to last out the evening, like half 
a bottle of gin at a cocktail-party. In fact, it would not be 
surprising if they followed Mr. Novello’s example of catching 
two birds with two separate salt-spoons. If two short plays can 
make one long one, the bogey of the dreaded third Act is as good 
as laid. The connecting thread between them may be the 
merest gossamer, born of a contemplative inquiry based on the 
assumption that parallel lines owe their interest to the fact that 
they do not meet. Mr. Novello as a philosopher, observer, and 
playwright is entitled to pause before a large block of flats, 
visualise the daily drama being enacted in each, remark how 
strange it is that the tragedians in Flat Three are blissfully 
unaware of the comedians in Flat Four, and go home to look up 
the word “neighbour” in the dictionary and write a play about 
two sets of neighbours whose only link in the tragi-comedy of 
living is the fact that one man’s floor is another man’s ceiling. 

Technically, then, the idea has floors but not flaws. One 
MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE gets contrast, even if the episodic method has its pitfalls, as in 

AND MR. ANTHONY HANKEY Many Waters, and contrast is the entertainer’s long suit. 
“Curly,” the young man from the Entertainment being our versatile author’s only concern, the 
estate office, and Mrs. Plaintiff, his steps taken to give the public what it wants are doubly secure. 

mother-in-law elect Mr. Novello’s double bill is as disarming as the skilful music-hall 
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POE PASSING SHOWS 


Px the New Theane 
ae 


MISS ANN TREVOR AND 
MR. BEN WEBSTER 
As the marriageable daughter and 
her elderly admirer, a frozen mutton 
king from New Zealand 
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pianist who mingles the strains of pretended he could see. He 
** Sonny Boy” with Dvorak’s “ Humor- also pretended he didn’t 
esque.” If you don’t like one motif love Lesley any more. So 
you can concentrate on the other. The she nearly went away but 
instalment system works well. Neither came back just in time. 
the tear-drops in the flat above nor the The piano you have just 


clowning in the flat below last too heard was myself playing 
long. Mr. Novello uses the wireless soft chords of reconciliation 


cleverly and effectively to bring the to Miss Benita Hume. The 
struggling musician’s tragedy to a climax song, ‘Give Me Back My 


which leads up to the thought of how Heart,’ which is sung on 


superb an an- the stage and played twenty- 
nouncer he would four times by the theatre 
ee make with his orchestra in the interval is 
x pleasant voice one of my latest composi- 
ote and instinct for tions. I think they ought 
: that kind of heart- to publish it in “The Radio 
drama which Times.’ We are now going 
breeds dollars in over to the Savoy Hotel for 
Hollywood. dance smusicn iz aectedceael 
“Hallo, beg your pardon; we are 
everybody, now going over to the flat 
Ivor Novello below, where Miss Lilian 
Calllingre.scm. Braithwaite will continue to 
The music be a tantalising mother and 
you have a merry widow, and Miss 
just heard Viola Tree will resume her 
was per- gymnastic exercises on the 
formed by parallel bars. . . .” 
myself im- Enough. The andante NCRMAN 
personating movements are the real 
David Ken- “talkie” stuff, rich in the 
nard, the vox humana, yet redeemed 
young revue above the level of “Ramona” 


NCDMAN composer, in by easy-speaking lines, rip- 
the play ples of humour, and above 
Symphony all, sound playing. Mr. 
tn Two Novello himself uses the 
MR. GEORGE RELPH AND MISS BENITA HUME flats, writ- soft pedal with charming 
Two sides of the triangle in the flat above. What cae DYEIDy. discretion. The interludes 
should a wife do—stick to her blind musician or ~~? ee the at the piano reveal the 
vin VaWaynwithn Nemec i@eentloman tricad New Thea- good showman, the popular 
tre, London. composer, and the clever MISS VIOLA TREE 
David was pianist all in one, a diver- Ag Salmon Pryde, artist (of a sort) 
playing his symphony to Lesley, his pretty young wife (Miss sity of talent which few and devotee of boxing-gloves and 
Benita Hume). For the benefit of listeners who have only just rising actors can claim. parallel-bars. The ultra-comic relief 
come in, I will repeat the story once more. The musician Miss Benita Hume is as in the flat below 
and his wife are heavily in debt. emphatically charming as 
“David hopes his symphony will win the prize of £2,000 she is charmingly emphatic. Miss Minnie Rayner contributes 
offered by a gramophone company. It took him three months a telling sketch as the chatty 


to write. During that time he was gradually going blind—I will 

repeat that in a minute—and drifting apart from Lesley, who 

was going out a good deal with Leo Chavasse (Mr. George 

Relph), an old admirer anda rich one. Leo kept ~ 
calling for her in his Rolls-Royce and paying the EES 
bills, and when David could not see at all, he and > 
Lesley pretended he had won the £2,000 prize, 7 ae 
and that kept the tradesmen quiet and paid the 
specialist and everything. But David bought a 
portable wireless set for £30, and ‘switched it on \y 
at nine o’clock on the night when the winning 
symphony was played at the Queen’s Hall. Not 
being deaf as well as blind the poor chap discovered 
the charitable fraud, tore off his white bandages, 
thereby losing all chance of recovering his sight, 
found Lesley and Leo clinging together, looking 
very guilty but really in the purest innocence, and 


told them to go away and never 
Ss 


“general”? whose bust was 
once the admiration of pro- 
vincial pantomimes. Mr. 
George Relph, forsaking his 
usual manly pipe, is quietly 
sincere as the philanthropic 
lover. 

Downstairs the tempo turns 
from allegro to pizzicato. Mr. 
Novello has not the wit of 
Mr. Noel Coward, the satirical 
perception of Mr. 
Frederick Lonsdale, 
nor the inspired 
moments of Mr. H. 
M. Harwood. But 
he has developed a 
sense of light comedy 
and.a neat turn of 
flippant talk. More- 
over in Miss Braith- 
waite he has the 
perfect drawing-room 
humbug, and in Miss 
Viola Tree the 
patentee of a new line 
in hoydens. Nothing 
could suit them better 
tastes and a than that Mrs. Plain- 
Mus. Bac., tiff should stand to 
whowas also lose £2,000 a year if 
a musical ARDY GOES BERORES AGH SLL her youthful daughter 
failure. At The revue composer, now blind for ever (Mr. Novello), forsaken (temporarily) by his wife, is (Miss Ann Trevor) 
first David reduced to dictating popular “‘trash'’ to an expert in musical shorthand (Miss Maidie Andrews) married before 1931, 


z= 
—~ 
SD 


come near him again. Tor three 
weeks Lesley stayed away. When 
she came back David, now quite 
blind, was dictating cheap and 
sloppy waltzes and slow fox-trots 
to a young 
lady (Miss 
Maidie An- 
drews) with 
high - brow 


(Continued on p. xvi) 
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THE EARL OF LYTTON, HIS 


Camera Confidences 


At the Hallow-e’en Ice Carnival. 


LADY FRANCIS SCOTT AND MAJOR WHINNEY 


DAUGHTER, 
LADY HERMIONE LYTTON, AND MISS LAFONE 
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The Ice Carnival at 
Grosvenor House 
was by general con- 
sent a good party, 
and among those 
who helped to make 
it a decorative one 
were Lord Lytton 
and his elder daugh- 
ter, who looked 
bewitching in her 
cherry-red velvet 
pelisse and poke- 
bonnet. Their 
super-skating 
powers were seen 
in one of the turns 
of the evening, the 
Canadian Lancers 


UNAWARES 


Lord Francis Scott 
and Lady Mary 
Kenyon-Slaney fail 
to notice the 
cameras proxim- 
ity. Though there 
were plenty of 
skaters the audi- 
ence was in the 
majority, and it 
had lots to look at 


Being on the best of terms with her skates 
(she learnt the secret in Canada), Lady Francis 
Scott made good use of them during the even- 
ing. Her Russian dress became her excellently 


MRS. LOWLES AND 


Ww 
i) 
no 


MR. PHIL TAYLOR 


LORD FERMOY AND MRS. 
RAMSAY HAVING SUPPER 


TAKING A LOOK 


Lady Violet Astor and 
Captain Malcolm Bullock 
watching the experts in 
action on the rink. Like 
a good many other people, 
Lady Violet had not 
adopted a disguise, but 
her black and silver lamé 
frock was very effective 


A feature of the cabaret 
was Canada’s champion 
skater, Mr. Phil Taylor. 
He attacked the ice on 
stilts plus skates, and 
made the feat look mere 
child’s-play. Mrs. Geoffrey 
Lowles took part in the 
Canadian Lancers 
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. . . ‘the big Meath ditches, so alarming to most of us”. . . 


HUNTING IN IRELAND 


Written and Illustrated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 


rE you casually mention that you have recently returned from 
hunting in Ireland you will at once hear something of this 
sort, “ Ah, I was at the Curragh in the old days—what fun 
it was! What’s it like now?’’ Not an easy question to 
answer, and I merely give my reader hasty impressions, not wishing 
to number myself among those gentlemen “ who write with ease, 
if not excellence,” or to lay down the law on Ireland from a brief 
sojourn therein. 

i All the essentials of sport are still there—the glorious grass 
that carries such a scent, little wire, and sufficient foxes. 


Not that 
Ireland ever was strongly “foxed”’ according to English ideas, but 
as blank days are unknown there are at any rate enough. I learned 
they seldom or never dig a fox out after cub-hunting time, for they 
must conserve their fox supply. Thus when we ran a fox to ground 
at the end of a bloodless day, the M.F.H. reproved me for suggesting 
his eviction in these words, “ None of your rat-catching ways here, 
my lad!” 

Stopping seemed to me the weakest link in the Irish hunting 
chain. Not that it is any too good in England these post-War days. 
I noticed we ran to ground very frequently indeed. The difficulty 
in fox preservation appears to me to be chiefly owing to the land 
having been “ striped,” that is, cut up into numerous small hold- 
ings. This means that the hunt must in some cases rent the covert 
and several fields around, all of which probably belong to different 


owners. Otherwise one bad neighbour may spgil the good will of 
others. 
Large numbers of farmers hunt, mostly with horses to sell. 


In addition, a meet of hounds collects innumerable idlers, a 
crowd of whom appears like magic every time you draw a covert, 
and incidentally frequently heads the fox! These onlookers are 
often “herds,” and as is only right, they get many a shilling for 
opening gates and so forth. But one has just a suspicion when 
one sees the same man twice at wide intervals, or observes him 
frantically pedalling his cycle along the roads, that quite a few 
are not the genuine article. Moreover, when you come to a gap 
into ‘a lane, there in the only jumpable place may stand a figure 
who says, ‘ Will I knock the gap, yer honour ?’’ But unless he 
sees your hand going pocket-wards he does not unduly hurry himself 
to lower the obstacle. : } 

In Meath these people have always been present and are 
known “\wreckers.”’ Their presence is most welcome, since 


as 


without them it is usually impossible to extricate a fallen horse out 
of those deep ditches, and they not unnaturally bargain. with you 
before giving help, well knowing you are in no position to defy 
them! But what a country to ride! Always supposing your nerve 
is of the best, you can still go in a way that is a thing of the past 
in many English hunting countries. It is no place, however, for the 
old, or those with “nerve not what it used to be.’ 

I often think of the dilemma of an M.F.H. in Ireland to whom 
a fair visitor said, “ You know I don’t jump, master, so whom had 
I better follow?” It was g difficult question to answer, because 
there are no gates in Ireland—or rather, such few as exist are of 
iron, almost always locked, and quite unjumpable. What they call 
a “gate” consists of two stone pillars, the space between filled in 
with stones or thorns, or an iron bedstead, and unless time is no 
object this must be jumped. 

The variety of obstacles encountered entirely depends on the 
part of Ireland you are in, and it depends on your own previous 
hunting experience in England whether or-no they put fear into 
you! Anyone who has hunted in Devon, or better still Cornwall, 
would like the stone-faced banks, whilst the big Meath ‘ditches, so 
alarming to most of us, might not quite paralyse those who had ridden 
over, say, the Essex Roodings or the Blackmore Vale. But to those 
whose sole experience is over “ fly ” fences Ireland is, at first, a trifle 
alarming. 

Alarming also is an Irish field. Although numerically small, 
they ail “have a go,’ not merely some 15 per cent. of them as 
in England. The Ward in particular struck me as desperately 
gallant, not to say reckless, people over a country. As a large 
number of the “fields” in Ireland seem to ride young 
(for sale) in snaffle bridles, I need hardly say they have not a 
deal of control of the animals they bestride, and if your horse 
“pecks”’ it gives you a real nasty feel in the small of your back! 
But to give them their- due, a well-known dealer from over here 
said the other day,“ Master, we have jumped one or two places 
to-day no English field would even smell at!” He was right, 
for at times they seemed to me successfully to attempt the 
impossible, 

Nor are the fair maids of Erin less gallant, for I have a vivid 
recollection of a little lady on a four-year-old cutting out the work 
over 33 miles of what I should in England perhaps hesitate to call 
“fair hunting country.” Lest I should seem, however, to have 

(Continued on p, 325) 
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A pretty legend of old 
Japan concerning the ex: Lie Ale aS of Nuyuki and Komowaga, Tosca symbolises unity 
change of fans, is that of 
the beautiful Niry uki, Prin- 


of wor th with beaut T. he tender jJragrance of' Tosca now vervades 
Vs S f 


cess of Nippon and her creams, powders, etc. Enchantingly beautifying ie complexion, they 
lover Komowaga. Sep Bas bestou Joyous charm to youth, Select them to hol. ld a place on your 
ted by her stern parents, 

the couple were re-united dressing table and lend their Srace io ie harmony of ‘vour toilet, 


after many years, recog= 


nising each other by means - OF ALL DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS PERFUMES 
of their fans. 2 Tosca Perfume in Botiles at 2/6, Seep 6/6 and 12/6 Bottle de Luxe 12 
Tosca Vanishing Cream in Pois 2 2/6, and in Tubes 1/6 
Tosca Face Pow ‘ler of. per box Tosca Compact 2/6, Refll 1/6 


Tosca Eau dle Cologne 2/6, 5/6 and 8/6 each 


Osca 


471\ REPUTE 
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laid on the butter unduly thick I will admit you to a little secret. 
What we should consider quite jumpable timber will stop the 
bulk of an Irish field. Apparently they do not school their horses 
over that kind of obstacle, preferring the much more alarming fences 
alongside. 

And now let me attempt to summarise the charms of Irish 
hunting. It is, almost without exception, a great scenting 
country. It is mostly grass. There is far less wire than in 
England. The climate is better, since they are seldom stopped 
by frost. Foot-and-mouth restrictions are unknown. Although 
I am not prepared to say living (except perhaps as regards rent) 
is much cheaper than here, hunt subscriptions are considerably 
less. 

Finally, the whole atmosphere is different in Ireland.’ There 
is less panoply of the chase, but somehow there is more poetry, 
On the extent to which you personally are affected by your sur- 
roundings will your enjoyment of Irish hunting depend. To me, 
an alien, I can only say it has a great attraction.. A soft green 
country of grey sky and blue hills—such blue as will test a 


THE, (LAPEER. 


painter’s palette to the utmost; of brown bogs across which 
seagulls come flying from the sea and pass by without a sound; 
of little rushy pastures out of which the snipe go flickering before 
the hounds; of little peat streams through which one splashes; 
of great gorse banks from which the gold never entirely fades 
{you know the old saying !). And in the quiet dusk, with the 
rooks dark against the primrose sky, there is the clop-clop of 
your’ horse’s hoofs, and soft Irish voices. Not perhaps the 
Ireland that we used to know, but still that dear Isle in the 
Waters. 


**In Meath these people 
have always been pre 
sent and are known.as 


‘wreckers’ 
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Pansy, a Spy with resistless S. A., Over the footlights we see, with a shock, || 
Works while the good little Diplomats Genial Lord Babble descend to the 1 
play ; dock— I 
| Even Ambassadors, sage and urbane, Such were the wild Indiscretions he spoke, 
Lock away vital State Papers in vain. Lured by Abdulla’s ineffable Smoke. | 
F. R. Hotmes. | 
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THE MAN WHO GAME TO PAY “DUGGIE” A PONY 


By Patrick Bellew 


THE 


TATLER 


MADE UNDER 


THE MICROSCOPE 


The Lincoln is a modern car, 
built by modern methods. 

The precision gauge—measur- 
ing in ten-thousandth parts of 
an inch—has taken the place of 
the human eye and hand. It 
is quicker, and very much 
more accurate. 

Many fitting operations in the 
Lincoln must be accurate to 
1/15th of a hair’s breadth! No 
human eye can measure with 
such accuracy. Only the 
microscope can decide. 

These methods ensure to the 
Lincoln owner three important 
advantages—a car which needs 
no running in, a car which 
wears exceptionally well, a car 
which costs less to buy by 
many hundreds of pounds 
than others of comparable 
quality. 


40 HP, § Cylinders 6 Brakes 
Chassis Price £980 


You may inspect the Lincoln at 
16, Albemarle St., London W.1. 


Dealers in all important towns and cities 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
Limited, 

London and Manchester. 
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THE SEASON’S MEETINGS. 


aes rare ae Poole, Dublin 
WHEN THE MEATH MET AT BEAU PARC 


Beau Parc, where the Meath kept an appointment recently, belongs to sixteen-year-old Sir Oliver Lambart, and certainly merits 
its name, for it is one of Ireland’s loveliest places. In this group are: Left to right—Mrs. Frank Boylan, Miss Wall, Colonel C. F. 
Walkins, Captain A. J. Hornsby, M.F.H., Miss Greta Cameron, and her mother, Frances Marchioness Conyngham, Mrs. Hornsby, 
Mr. Chayton, 14th Hussars, Lady Lambart, and (in front) Mrs. Walkins and her daughters, Babs and Diana Page. Lady Lambart, 
who is the mother of the present baronet, is a sister of Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon. She is managing her son’s estate 
for him during his minority and does it extra well. Captain Hornsby is Joint Master of the Meath with Captain R. H. Fowler 


1 
SIR ANTHONY LINDSAY-HOGG AND WITH THE ERIDGE: LADY IRENE THE ROW’S THE THING: LADY IRIS 
HIS FIANCEE AT ERIDGE CASTLE CUBITT AND MR. G WILLIAMS MOUNTBATTEN AWAITING HER PONY 


When the Eridge held their opening fixture at Eridge Castle, Sussex society was busy congratulating Sir. Anthony Lindsay-Hcgg 

on his charming future wife, Miss Frances Doble. Though the date of their wedding is not yet announced, it is likely to take 

place before Christmas. Lady Irene Cubitt was one of the many people hunting. She is a granddaughter of Lord Abergavenny, 

who has this season relinquished control of the Eridge hounds in favour of his kinsman, Major Guy Larnach-Nevill, after being 

Master for thirty-five years. Lady Iris Mountbatten, Lord and Lady Carisbrooke’s nine-year-old daughter, is to be seen most 
mornings in the Row and the cordial entente between her and her pony is very evident 
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THE TIVERTON OPEN BAILIL ! 


LADY HEATHCOAT-AMORY AND CAPTAIN CL. AMORY AND MRS. AND MISS MISS CAMPBELL AND SIR IAN 
MR. REGINALD CHICHESTER FERGUSON-DAVIE HEATHCOAT-AMORY 


MISS TREFENA CHURCHILL AND MISS D. WATTS AND MR. GILKISON THE HON. MRS, HENRY ADAMS 
MISS VALDA FORSTER AND MISS ADAMS 


The Tiverton, who opened the ball at Knightshayes, the Master’s (Sir Ian Heathcoat-Amory’s) house, are a well known old Devonshire pack 
which dates back to some time about 1841 or before, when Mr. Worth had them, and only during one master’s reign, that of Mr. William 
Rayer (1873-92), have they been called by any other title than their present one. During those years, however, they were called “ Mr. Rayer's. 

This sort of thing has happened with many other packs, notably where the Quorn and Fernie are concerned. It is a country of big banks in 
the way of “bunkers,’’ some grass, some plough, and a bit of moorland, and you are recommended to ride an Irish hunter or one schooled in 
Devon, Sir Ian Heathcoat-Amory, Bart., has been master and huntsman since 1910, and it is one of the few hunts in the hound list with an 
all-amateur staff bar the kennel huntsman. Captain Amory, who is in the group with Mrs. Ferguson-Davie and her daughter, is a son of Sir 
Ian Heathcoat-Amory. Mr. H. A. Ferguson-Davie is the heir-presumptive of his brother, Sir William Ferguson-Davie, Bart. The Hon. Mrs. 

Henry Adams is Lord Waleran’s mother, and married, as her second husband, Commander Henry Adams. R.N., in 1920 
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Opening Fixtures. 


Bale 


LADY LOCKE ELLIOT AND MRS. HESELTINE PAY TRIBUTE 
TO THE CHERRY BRANDY AT GUMLEY HALL 


ONE GOOD “CAP” DESERVES ANOTHER: COL. FULLER, M.F.H., 
COLLECTS FROM CAPT. COLVILLE, M.F.H., FOR EARL HAIG’S FUND 


GOING BEAGLING: LIEUT.-COL. AND MRS, EDGAR BRASSEY 


Opening fixtures in the hunting calendar came thick and fast last week. 
The V.W.H. (Cricklade) held their first appointment of the season_in 
Fairford Market-place, and started proceedings with a collection for_Earl 
Haig’s Fund. Colonel W. F. Fuller’s new Joint Master, Captain T. R. 
Colville, used to be in command of the Cotswold. Gumley Hall was where 
Fernie’s opening meet took place. Lady Locke-Elliot is the wife of Lieut.- 
General Sir Edward Locke-Elliot, and lives in the Cottesmore country. Lady 
Masterton-Smith and Lord Brownlow’s sister also forgathered at Gumley. 
When the Pewsey Vale Beagles met recently at Dauntsey Park, near 
Bate Chippenham, by the special invitation of Colonel and Mrs. Edgar Brassey, 
LADY MASTERTON-SMITH AND THE HON. SARAH CUST Mrs. Brassey was permitted to pursue on her pony instead of her feet 
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Pictures in the Fire 


By ‘“SABRETACHE.” 


A man who always remembers a woman’s birthday but 


never her age. 


Snes. has just sent me a neat definition of a diplomat : 


* * % 

t is rather on a par with the definition of tact as given by a 
mere plumber. He said: “ Tac’ is like this. I opened the 
bathroom door by mistake, and it was the missis bathin’, so I 

says ‘Good mornin’, Sir.’” 

* * % 

’T’he accident to Lady Conyers, than whom few go better to 
| hounds in all Leicestershire, in which her leg was broken 
by a kick from someone else’s horse, though of course most regret- 
table is scarcely surprising, for I do not think I have ever known 
a beginning of a season when horses have been quite so unruly 
and thoroughly vulgar in their behaviour, or have had a bigger 
chance during the late cubbing for a Rodeo display, because it 
has been rarely possible for masters to let hounds go and thus 
afford people a chance of taking some of the gay impertinence 
out of their steeds. The 
long drought made the 
normal routine of exer- 
cise rather difficult, and 
as horses had to be 
corned up to get them 
ready for the more seri- 
ous battle to come the 
result was inevitable. 
When I was at a late- 
on cubbing fixture with 
the Quorn the behaviour 
of the equine part of the 
field made me wonder 
yet once again why they 
have been making such 
a fuss in the Press about 
the arrival at the Zoo 
of “ Charles,’ the man- 
eating tiger. If the Zoo 


LADY MARGARET ILLINGWORTH AND MRS. PELLY 


At the last of the Fernie cubbing meets. Lady Margaret 

Illingworth is the wife of Captain Illingworth and a daughter 

of Lord and Lady Crawford. She was formerly Lady 
Margaret Lindsay 


is hard-up for wild animals it could have collected quite 
a bunch if it had sent out a man who was an expert with 
the lasso. Walking about on the after propellers was very 
fashionable, and though no Australian or Mexican will 
allow that the British-bred horse knows anything about 
bucking, it is not going too far to assert that some of the 
newly-clipped have a very good rough idea of the art. 
One of the very few light ploughs, the one near John o” 
Gaunt’s, I found personally to be a God-send—so much 
better than the billowy ridge and furrow which seems to 
egg them on to testing people’s jockey 
ees Lome aeNce seats to the last point of endurance. 
Figure-of-eighting and bending them at 
Another Fernie group. ~a nice three-quarter speed is a great aid 
Mr. Jimmy Finch used to arriving at a definite working arrange- 
to be secretary to the ment, and settling who’s who and what 
nor eenere: te bes like is which. The only trouble is that if you 
ae Sees Ferni mig win the first round it is unfortunate if 
= S the other- fellow is kept waiting about 
long enough to give him time to catch 
his wind and start fighting the second one when you least expect 
it. Itis then that cavalry is so frequently compelled to realise that 
it may after all be an obsolete arm. 
* * * 
apes longest individual mastership of the Meynell Hounds, Sir 
Harold Nutting’s, was suitably commemorated by two pre- 
sentations at a meet of these hounds at Radburne Hall on Novem~ 
ber 7th, when the chairman of the Hunt Committee, Colonel 
Chandos-Pole, made that on behalf of the members of the hunt, 
and the farmers in the Meynell country followed with their own. 
Sir Harold Nutting was Master of the Meynell from season 
1920-21 to 1928-29 inclusive, and during that time he had a 
really brilliant success both in ‘the kennel and out of it, especially 
after Peter Farrelly, the famous ex-huntsman of the Meynell came 
to him in 1922. The hounds and hunt servants were done what 
is colloquially called “up to the knocker,” and Sir Harold and 
Farrelly between them, bred a very first-class pack indeed, all of 
them at one time tracing back to that famous old Cheshire dog, 
Why Not, by the Belvoir Vagabond out of the (then) South 
Cheshire Wayward who was by the Warwickshire Tuscan. Quorn 
LORD MOLYNEUX AND MRS. DUDLEY COATS Harper was also used a great deal and did them very well indeed, 
Also with the Fernie. Lord Mol c SN Harlequin and Hailstone being amongst his big successes. 
Blues, is Lord Sefton’s only son. Mine Dedey Coe eee The presentation to Sir Harold Nutting from the members of 
known with all the Leicestershire packs. The Fernie Hunt nearly the Hunt is a piece of plate, three hounds cast in silver, mounted 
captured the autumn double, as Lieut.-Colonel Harold Wernher's ©0 a plinth, the names of the hounds being “ Harlequin,” “ Stormy 
Brown Jack was unlucky to miss the Cesarewitch, and Lady Zia and “ Wrinkle,” all Meynell celebrities, and a cheque for the balance 
Wernher’s Double Life won the Cambridgeshire of the money left over was also given to the ex-master. 
Photographs by Bale (Continued on >. x) 
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Tae oNewER 1@ WHAT Is YOUTH? 


a Lo 


Moye, gone a) 


Women no longer want merely to look young. No—they want to BE young. 
And pee 18 youth? Elizabeth Arden has evolved a 


ACES need not lose the firm elastic 
muscles of childhood,” says Elizabeth 
Arden, ‘ ~The signs 


of age are due to. neglect, and they are avoidable 


“or the fine, clear texture. - 


if the skin is kept immaculately cleansed, if 
it is nourished and the blood flows joyously 


beneath it ” 


So, hand-in-hand with modern science, Miss 
Arden has developed her Treatments and her 
Venetian Toilet Preparations. In the friendly 
quiet of the Treatment rooms at her Salon, 
skilled assistants, trained by Miss Arden herself, 
apply the creams that cleanse and the creams 
that nourish, invigorating astringents and muscle- 
toning oil, with deft hands that give to each 
woman exactly what she individually needs 


The marvel of it is that women everywhere 
can er oy the benefits of the Salon method. 
Elizab thArden’sVenetian Toilet Preparationsare 
onsale in the smartest shops throughout the world 


But Elizabeth Arden goes still further in 


her de inition of youth 


“Th every cell of your body,” she says, “you : 


must fvel tinglingly alive. No excess fat, no 


under-nourishment. Nerves at rest, muscles 


lithe and responsive ” 


complete and satisfying answer 


In exercise, as in the care of the skin, Miss 
Arden stands for all that is best and surely 
successful Her specially planned exercises for 
women are famous in the smart world. They 
accomplish definite results in a simple, direct 
way that appeals to thinking women, Body 


discipline is assured as well as body beauty 


And again, the perfection of the Salon method 
is available for all. Elizabeth Arden Exercise 
Records, playable on any phonograph, enjoyably 
teach a series of rhythmic movements that will 
regulate contours, stimulate circulation, and bring 


poise and grace as sure reward 


For only one of Elizabeth Arden’s many 
means to youth is it absolutely necessary to g0 
toa Salon, and that is her Vienna Youth Mask. 
This is the discovery of a certain famous pro- 
fessor of the University of Vienna, and through 
Miss Arden alone is it available in this country. 
Tt achieves rejuvenation by deep, natural stimu- 
lation of circulation, it possesses none of the 


dangers of plastic surgery 


The Vienna Youth Mask is the perfect 
remedy for flabby flesh or sagging muscles. Miss 
Arden will gladly send additional information 


to all who are interested 


Creat, Ca. desonales m hiovbe care o ie is 


ge MORNING—Dip a pad of damp absorbent cot- 
ton into Ardena Skin Tonie, then into Cleans- 
ing Cream, and “Wash” the face and neck. Remove 
with soft, imported Arden Tissues. A patting with 
Special Astringent is excellent to firm the contour. 
Apply Muscle Oil over lines and wrinkles, and Orange 
Skin Food—or the delicate Velva Cream. Remove 
with the Tissues. Clear the eyes with Special Eye 
Lotion. Protect your skin with Amoretta Cream. 
Rouge, if necessary, a dusting of Ardena Powder and 


. you are ready for the day and at your best 


For further descriptive details and list of prices, Elizabeth Arden will gladly send 
you her booklet “The Quest of the Beautiful.” A second booklet, “Your 
Masterpiece— Yourself,” tells about Miss Arden’s home course for beauty dnd health 


G FTERNOON—First a generous application of V ene- 

tian Cleansing Cream (applied with a damp pad 
moistened with Ardena Skin Tonic). Next, the sooth- 
ing mellowness of Anti-Wrinkle Cream, followed if 
possible by ten minutes of rest. A brisk patting of 
Skin Tonic. Then the magic touch, a sparing smooth- 
ing on of Ultra-Amoretta Cream, so softly receptive 
to discreet rouge, and a dusting of Ardena Powder. 
A touch of emphasis for the lips—Venetian Rose 
Color or Venetian Lip Paste—and you go to tea or 
dinner, all your loveliness recaptured 


LY nicHt—The skin must be freed from all se- 
cretions, powder or dust that clog the pores. 
Follow the morning “washing” treatment, always with 
an upward movement. Remove with Arden Cleansing 
Tissues. For a too soft throat and cheeks, give a five 
minute patting with a firm pad of cotton squeezed out 
of water and wet with Special Astringent. Dry, and 
pat in Muscle Oil over wrinkles and hollows. Apply 
Orange Shin Food with a quick upward moulding stroke. 
Leave a little Skin Food and Muscle Oil to be ab- 
sorbed during the night by the stimulated tissues 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet 
Preparations are on sale at the smartest 
shops in all cities of the world 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON 25 


BERLIN 


PARTS 


691 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
ELIZABETH ARDEN LTD 


OD BON 1D 


Telephone : Gerrard 0870 


(Copyright Reserveg) 


STREET W141 


MADRID 
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AIR EDDIES : 


Decline of Lying. : 
YING is an accomplishment that. has sadly declined. 
Amongst the enormous daily output of lies, both written 

and spoken, itis rare to find a single one of any succu- 

lence or ripeness, of any vitamin content as it were, and 

this scarcity of the edible lie is most noticeable in aviation, So 
noticeable in fact that in order to shock or in any way to awaken 
his readers the harassed aeronautical writer is forced to descend 
to the truth. And the truth about private aeroplane ownership 
in England and Wales is 
indeed shocking. Truth it 
must always be remembered 
has, in addition to nudity, 
the attraction of unex- 
pectedness. Sometimes, as 
in private flying, the- truth 
is so unexpected that it is 


apt to be regarded as a 
fifty-ton falsehood. Thus 


if I say that in Great Britain 
only 167 people own private 
aeroplanes, the statement 
will be taken as a false- 
hood designed to serve 
some _ ulterior purpose. 
Newspapers and_ review- 
papers, from “The Spec- 
tator” to “The Sporting 
Times,” have been telling 
us how everyone is flying, 
how the man and woman 
who used to travel by car 


has’ now abandoned the 
congested roads and, in 
Horace Walpole’s words 


when he first saw a balloon, 
followed fashion and as- 
cended toa higher element. 
They are continually re- 
minding us of how flying 


is safer than motoring, 
or walking, or running, or 
sitting, or sleeping, or 
breathing, and of how 


cheap it is and how quick. 
And the spoken word has ° 
joined in to testify to this 
popularity. Isn’t it mar- 
vellous, my dear, the way 
everyone is flying now, my 
dear? I simply don’t. know 
a soul who hasn’t got one 
of those marvellous Blotted 
Sloths, or Mottled Blots, or 
whatever it is, my dear— 


too marvellous — dashing 
about in the air above 


one’s head simply supported 
by nothing. Even the B.B.C. 
performs its appointed task 
of weakly echoing what has 
been said and written years 
before, and insists that 
everyone is an aeroplane 
owner. After all this pro- 
paganda the truth that there 
are 167 private aeroplane 
owners in Great Britain 
seems depressing. But it 
is much less depressing if 
it is viewed in conjunction 
with club flying statistics. 
There is not at present 
much object in buying an 
aeroplane, because flying can be indulged in more cheaply and 
more conveniently through one of the eighteen clubs now operat- 
ing. Ifthe membership of these clubs is taken into account there 
must now be in Great Britain some 6.000 people directly 
interested in flying. And there are 225 aerodromes available 
for them. It must be accepted that until prices of aircraft can 
be greatly reduced it is unlikely that private flying will become 


Ossulston 
Mr. 


Air League Challenge Cup. at 


NEWCASTLE AERO CLUB CELEBRITIES 
By Albert Langlands 


As probably some of them have never seen themselves before. Lord 
is the Earl of Tankerville’s heir and pilots his own Moth; 
Kemp is the pilot instructor to the club; Mr. N. S. Todd won the 


the 


Mr. Leslie Runciman is the grandson of Sir Walter Runciman, the famous 
shipowner; Miss C, R. Leathart holds a pilot’s 
is a well-known member of the club; and 


Flying Officer Leech 
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By 
OLIVER STEWART. 


widely popular. Meanwhile the clubs offer the nearest practical 
thing to private flying and they are proving successful. 

* * = 
Schneider Race. 

efore the Schneider race in September,. about which Major 
B Buchanan will speak before the Aeronautical. Society on 
Friday, I mentioned in THE TATLER that it was probable that 
the 1929 event would be the last grand-scale Schneider Trophy 
contest. Now the Air Ministry has decided not to enter an 
kR.A.F. team for the 1931 
event. It is unlikely that 
any firm could afford to 
make an individual entry so 
that unless the decision is 
rescinded Britain is unlikely 
to take part in the next 
event. Indeed it is possible 
that this greatest and most 
heroic of contests may lapse 
through lack of entries. The 
Air Ministry decision is re- 
actionary and out of keeping 
with the progressive spirit 
of aeronautics. It is a 
definite retirement towards 
fatness and four-wheelers. 
I interpret the decision as a 
manifestation of fear. The 
authorities are afraid that 
the race has become too big 
for them; they are .afraid 
of killing pilots during the 
training, of failing to main- 
tain the dizzy standards set 
by Webster and Waghorn 
in 1927 and 1929, of spend- 
ing even more than they 
spent this year, of organis- 
ation troubles. In_ brief, 
they are running away; 
they are afraid, and they 
deserve sympathy. The 
Schneider race is an 
astonishing event ; 
largest and most elaborate 
sporting contest ever staged 
in the history of the world. 
No wonder the Air Ministry 
is afraid of it. 

I was glad to hear that 
Mr. H. T. Vane, who has a 
knack of knowing how to 
make an appropriate ges- 
ture at the right moment, 
entertained the British 
Schneider Trophy team at 
the Waldorf the other day. 
The team has been dis- 
gracefully neglected since 
the race. It was perfunc- 
torily thanked and then 
allowed to fall into oblivion. 
No other country in the 
world would have been so 
cold towards the men who 
brought a great British 
effort to a brilliantly success- 
ful conclusion in the face 
of opposition from America, 
France, and Italy. Mr. Vane 
has personally, as Managing 
Director of Napiers, per- 
formed a public duty. 

It seems probable that 
the Italians will soon make their attack on the world’s speed 
record, though with which seaplane is as yet unknown. The 
Piaggio P 7, of which a picture appeared in “Les Ailes” of 
October 10, is an amazing machine. It has no floats, and rests 
half in the water like a submarine at the surface. How it is 
raised up and made to take the air is a complete mystery. 
Certainly the design is of striking originality. 


recent pageant at Cramlington ; 


certificate ; Mr. Thompson 
Dr. Leech is the father of 
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Two SHILLINGS NET 


pee Bazaar 


NOVEMBER 1929 


») 


] “IT am the British Harper” 
i AS A LON. 


The November Harper is one glorious whirl of fashion. 
And it’s on sale NOW! Isn't that amercy? Below 
are only SOME of its wonders: — 


BARON DE MEYER publishes his FIRST natural colour photo- 
graph of hats. They will amaze you as will his brilliant and witty 
article, ‘‘Headlines frommy Diary.”” MARJORIE HOWARD puts 
the trend of Winter Fashions in a nutshell—she ws a clever creature! 
And then the pictures—CHERRY POYNTER on London Fashions, 
and stories by ROBERT HICHENS, KAREL CAPEK (of Robot 
fame) etc. etc. Pictures by FISH etc. etc. 


The Winter Fashion Number of 


HARPERS BAZAAR 


Buy it now — price 2}. 
Such (Calané and. Sparkle | 


Why go to the Pole for the Aurora Borealis 
Wie Il Tbe BoksHousear when you can get Harper’s from the Bookseller? 


OP Rabel Gees She som omen ies ONot S “isRaHeHecly cs 1lay ON a iOONis am Wierkre MAYFAIR 
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BUBBLE & SQUEAK 


ir Abe Bailey is one of those who does not mind telling a story 
S against himself. He narrates an incident which happened in 
the course of his somewhat stormy South African career. He was 
travelling in a train which met with a bad accident, several pas- 
sengers being killed. He himself, however, as luck would have it, 
was uninjured. 

The next day the local newspaper came out with this headline 
in large black type: 

“Big Railway Disaster. Abe Bailey Saved.” 

a * * 


THE TATLER 


he family were preparing to take their annual holiday with the 
exception of one son. Before going away his parents gave 

him strict orders not to forget to wind up the alarm clock each 
night as he was a sound sleeper. The following Saturday the 
family arrived back about midday and were surprised to find 
the blinds drawn. After a deal of knocking and hammering at the 
door a bedroom window was opened, and the son, rubbing his eyes, ° 


* * 


he had done in his time. 


* * 
a 


srseermeanseercsseaw ny, 


HARRIET HOCTOR 


Onty one amongst the hordes of lovely 
young women who compose that extra- 
ordinary aggregation of beauty, the Ziegfeld 
Follies. London still lives in hopes of seeing 
the Ziegfeld Follies this winter or early next 
year, but nothing absolutely definite has been 
announced as to the date 


BE was on the point of departure 
for a holiday on the Continent, 
and Ike had come to see him 
off at the station. As the train 

steamed out, Ike called out: ‘‘ Vell, cheerio, 


old man, and remember the old proverb, 
‘Ven in Rome, do the Romans.’ ”’ 


a % * 


eles Scotsmen were staying at an hotel 

and discovered that there was no 
soap in the bathroom. They rang for 
the boy. 

“Send up same sape, lad—a wee bit 
sape, quick!” exclaimed one of them. 

The boy gazed open-mouthed at the 
two men, muttering, “ They ain’t French, 
nor German, nor yet Spanish. What can 
they want?” 

One Scot became angry. “Mon,” he 
thundered, “can ye no’ understand plain 
Scotch ? ” 

The boy promptly withdrew and re- 
turned with a bottle and two glasses. 


THE SHOW GIRL OF THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
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called out: “ Hullo! What’s up? Did you miss the train ?” 


* 


[2 the smoke-room of a London hotel the guest from Scotland 

had been boring everybody with tales of the wonderful things 
“Well, now,” said an Englishman 
wearily at‘last, ““suppose you tell us of something you can’t do, 
and, by jove, I'll undertake to do it myself!” 
replied Sandy. “I canna pay ma bill.” 


“Thank ye!” 


% 


lal ; AN wagon-load of hay was lying across a country lane. 
—— A policeman came along and suggested to the boy 
aa in charge that he should go and tell his master. 


“He knows all about 
it,” said the boy. 

“How does he know 
all aboutit?”’? demanded 
the policeman. 

“He’s underneath,” 
the boy answered. 


* * 


ones had just bought 

] a car and returned 

from his first long 
run. His wife, who was 
of a nagging disposition, 
had throughout the entire 
journey been criticising 
his driving. 

“Hullo, old man,” ~ 
said his next-door neigh- 
bour. “How’s the car 
going? What d’you get 
out of her?” 

“TI should think about 
forty thousand words to 
the gallon,” replied little 
Jones, wearily. 

* * 


Scotsman who was 
an extremely bad 
sailor was crossing the 
Channel from Dover, and 
it suddenly struck him 
that the best person to 
advise him as to the pre- 
vention of sea-sickness 
was the captain himself. 
He therefore approached 
that individual, and asked 
him what he should do 
to prevent mal-de-mer. 
“Have you got a 


sixpence?”’ asked the 
captain. 

“ Aye,” replied , the 
Scot. 


“ Well, hold it between 
your teeth throughout the 
trip!” 
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A beautiful cloth of cool green Old Bleach damask, woven in a 
formal leaf design that is very effective in a modern setting. 
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F7EKELDOM 


has any change of fashion won 


the instant, enthusiastic welcome 
that has been given to the new 
tinted and hand-painted table- 
The 


cloths. reappearance of 


damask has been a triumphal 


progress—for it is a damask alive 


to modern needs. 


Jeautiful... 


harmonious. . 


. practical—since 


the skill of the makers has found 


the secret of rendering these 
delicate colours fast, however 
often the cloths are washed. 

- All thisis so new that every host- 
ess will welcome the excellent 
handbook on the new damasks 

the Old 


Company has just brought out. 


which Bleach Linen 
It discusses the new vogue of 
damask and contains coloured 
illustrations of some of the new 
Old Bleach 
painted damasks. Write to the 


Old Bleach 


tinted and hand- 


Linen Company, 
Randalstown, Northern Ireland, - 


for a copy. 


res Pees Bat plea) 0 eta | 
VW iu D BLE ACH 


The lovely texture of Old Bleach 
linen is almost everlasting. It is 
bleached on the grass by sun and 
wind in the old, old way that 
keepsall the suppleness and lustre 
of the flax. And the’ delicate 
colours are guaranteed sunfast 


and wasltfast. 
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Monty's Luck 


By “PEROAGUS.” 
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““A tall and beautiful girl rose from 
the piano stool’’ 


ONTAGU REDFERN—the possessor of a very fair 
tenor voice and no piano in his west-end flatlet-—would 
sometimes turn in for half an hour at one of those 
places dotted about London where singers are more 

or less made, and there let himself go to his heart’s content. He 
was thirty-three, well connected and good to look at in height 
and feature. Cursed with a purely temporary competence, and 
not the sort of man to live on the interest of an eighteen hundred 
pounds legacy was Monty. Visions of a career in grand opera 
were at this time seducing him. If the seduction failed and his 
money petered out—well, more than once he had changed his 
jobs from dislike of routine and from a sense of artistic power 
not sure of its proper outlet. 

It was on a very sunny morning in June that Monty opened 
the door of one of those little singing rooms in Blink Street and 
found it—through an apparent hitch in the time sheet—still 
occupied. The occupant—a tall and beautiful girl—rose from 
the piano stool, and before Monty’s apology was half through he 
was enveloped in such a radiant smile that he stood irresolute 
in the doorway, suddenly nonplussed as a child. 

Pamela Carteris followed up the smile with “ Don’t go, I am 


just going,” and his retreat broke in half. Her voice held 
assurance and detachment and indefinable qualities more 
beautiful. 


Monty liked girls, but in a few seconds he realised that this 
would be liking with a difference. By sex-wireless his thought 
communicated itself to her. Pamela went suddenly demure 
without chilliness. 

“TI often come in for half-an-hour to warble,” she said. 

Monty found utterance, “ But that is just what I do,” adding 
fatuously, ‘‘ what a curious coincidence.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, smiling again with half the 
former radiance, but the voice assumed what the smile had lost. 
She had caught sight of Monty in Blink Street a week before, 
liked very much the look of him, and had done the least little 
bit of successful sleuthing, if noticing that he went into 
Nightingale’s, that he did not come out again for some minutes, 
herself entering the shop to buy a record, not seeing him there 
and drawing obvious conclusions can be called sleuthing. 

While he hung his hat up she swept her bag and music off 
the top of the piano, neglecting a gold bangle, and with a final 
smile and the words, “I must fly,” left ina grande vitesse of 
determination. 

Monty heard the rapid steps receding. He went to the 
window. Pamela saw to it that there should be nothing doing 
on those lines. By the time the bangle was discovered pursuit 
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was useless. Monty sang in “ full- 
throated ease,” paid his fee, and 
left the bangle with a girl behind 
the counter who promised to re- 
store it to its owner. Hereserved 
inquiry about her name for the 
unknown future. As he strode up 
Blink Street, thinking of her, he 
almost ran into Pamela. She was 
not looking at him, seemed absent- 
minded in fact till he stopped in 
front of her. 

“Oh Miss ’’—* Carteris,’’ she 
interposed gaily—“ did you leave 
a bangle behind in the music- 
room ?”’ 

Pamela glanced at her. 
wrist, “ How too idiotic of 
me! I must have done.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it. It’s 
safe in the shop.” 

Into Pamela’s blue eyes 
stole the spirit of fun. They 
danced over his face and 
away from him. 

“Could I?” thought 
Monty. It appeared he 
could. 

The delicious inspiration 
drove recklessly. 

“Let us celebrate these 
happenings. It’s dreadfully 
unorthodox of me, but come 
and lunch at Stuckley. We 
can introduce ourselves 
there.”’ 

Pamela played Vic- 
torianism to just the right extent in time and manner, and 
consented. 


<< 


aN 


An atmosphere of clothes, taste, and distinction covered the 
charming looks of these two with all outward-seeming prosperity, 
and they were much too fond of each other when the truth 
emerged that Monty was living on capital and Pamela on an 
aunt, generous but of fixed prejudices in fayour of marriage, 
and a wealthy marriage at that, for the truth to make any 
immediate difference to their romance. Miss Carteris, the aunt, 
had been fin de siécle, no more, no less, and lived in these 
Georgian days a virtuous life of her own which thrilled feebly 
to the perennial attentions of a dear old thing of sixty-nine and 
the creature comforts of Hounslow Square, S.W. To state the 
relationship of Monty and Pamela with moderate plainness, it 
soon passed beyond the kissing stage, and involved on Pamela’s 
part a number of stories and excuses and pseudo-invitations to 
keep pace with her aunt’s slow-growing curiosity ; involved, too, 
a number of tearing sounds in a little narrow, indispensable book 
of Monty’s. It was not that Pamela wanted to spend money—his 
money—she did not, but she couldn’t help it. When she had a 
saving moment it always seemed to coincide with an extravagant 
one of his. Redfern, though he belonged to a good club, was 
not in any of the crowded sets—he preferred not to be. Pamela 
was something of a hermit by inclination to the surprise of 
many girls of her own age—twenty-five or so—who had less sex 
appeal and decidedly less brains. 

At rare intervals a friend of one or the other would join 
them at a restaurant for luncheon or dinner and go away again 
to tell people that those two were so tremendously fond of each 
other that a guest had to kick h--self to be sure that h- - 
company was not superfluous. As Monty’s bank balance left 
four figures a kind of rage for life seemed to invade these lovers. 
People who are never short of money can never know the 
exquisite agonies of failing means; the despair thrust far into 
the background of thought, the fantastic plans, the gleams 
of hopeful delight, the proud, keen defiance of the worst 
that life can do to them. It was Pamela who wilted a little 
under the strain first. It generally is the girl, and who can 
blame her? They had cared for each other about a year when 
the three-figure capital and the rage for life made Monty 
recommend a fortnight abroad with return tickets stretching as 
far south as Monte Carlo. “ We will put a hundred pounds into 
the trip,” said Monty, “and see what happens.” It was an 
altogether delightful time, leaving unforgettable memories of 
love and liberty, but it brought no grist to the mill. An 
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Monty’s LucK—continued. 


accumulator on red had the bad taste to give way just as it 
promised enough to cover their fun and a good deal more. 
Then it was time to go home and they went. As the last 
hundreds became unbeautifully less, a dormant talent in Monty, 
a talent he had been in the past. too busy or too much at 
cross-purposes with life to develop, awoke to eager life. 

“You look desperately pleased,’ said Pamela at breakfast 
one morning in a small up-country hotel where reputations could 
be risked with comparative safety. Beneath her eyes were dark 
shadows. Across her face there chased each other emotions of 
having and holding, of letting go and regretting, but always 
did she try and hide the internal struggle from her lover, for 
she loved him. 

“T am,” said Monty, kissing the full lips greedily. 
going to make money.” 

“How?” asked Pamela, a little breathless, eager, and 
incredulous in one. 

“Tf I tell you, I shall not make it. It will be a secret, 
but it is a good egg,’ with which dogmatic answer Pamela was 
both intrigued and dissatisfied. To do Monty justice, he had 
lit on the plot of a play which with decent hard work—and that 
he was giving to it—with inspiration (which he had) would make 
money. 


‘“ 


I’m 
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“You have got guts, darling. Things will come right.” 
“Yes, they will,” said Pamela thoughtfully, and danced that 
night with him with abandon. 


Next morning Redfern received a letter. It was to the effect 
that his play was rejected. Now this he could scarcely credit, 
as if there is good work in a thing the author knows it, and so 
do others, expecting sometimes rather more of the good thing 
than the author can deliver, hence rejections. Monty tele- 
phoned Pamela that his great hope, his play, this literary love- 
child, was in the eyes of a certain actor-manager no better than 
a bastard. “ Henry Collindale ought to know, but this time he 
doesn’t,” added Monty. 

Pamela said ‘‘ Cheerio, better luck next time,” 

Some veiled irritation in her voice, something indefinable in 
the words made him unhappy and tongue-tied as at their first 
meeting. He was rung off with a “good-bye” before speech 
returned to him. At five o’clock that evening a messenger-boy 
arrived at his flat with a note from Collindale at the Brand 
Theatre. Monty was smoking a pipe of anything but peace in 
his arm-chair, 

Dear Mr. Redfern, 
By some foolish mistake two letters were placed in the wrong 
envelopes. Your play, which I consider first-rate, is accepted. Am 
sorry to have caused you 


such undeserved pain. 


“Sounds like an in- 
vestment in shares or 
horses,” persisted 
Pamela. 

“Well, it isn’t,” said 
Monty, upsetting his 
boiled egg over things. 
Followed silence.  Pa- 
mela’s nerves were a 
little frayed that morn- 


ing. She began thinking 
over the contents of a 


letter thrust hastily into 
her bag just before they 
left London, a letter 
from Maurice ‘Trevor, 
a keen, clever man in 
the late forties, confi- 
dent of winning her, 
ignorant of her lover— 
longing to surround her 
with the abiding securi- 
ties and comforts of 
several thousands a year 
in Hounslow Square—he 
had the advantage of 
that propinquity. 

* Not a bad fellow at 


all,’ she was thinking, 
“but of course not a 
Monty. A combination 


so fascinating as Monty 
with a large income, 
well I have missed it.” 
A sigh, and * I hope your 
egg will be as good as 
the one you are throw- 
ing about the place. 
Hope it won’t be like the 
curate’s egg, anyway.” 

“Pamela, you are fractious this morning,” said Monty 
unwisely. 

qoloamnt: 

That she could never really care for another man she felt 
certain. That she could not stick grinding poverty with any 
man was another dead-heat certainty. So what was to be 
done ! d 

She decided to wait till the last moment to see what wou'd 
happen. 

The penultimate moment drew near when—dining together 
after their return to London ina semi-expensive restaurant— 
Monty said across the flowers and the red shades: 

~ My assets are down to £50 and a play written, sent in 
and not yet accepted or rejected. What do you think of them, 
Pamela?” 

“More hopeful than solid,” she answered smiling. She 
seemed so cheerful about it that Redfern was lost in admiration 
of her. He felt that behind such pluck was success and a golden 
future for them both. 


Grosvenor House 
in this group are: 


Hon. 


GUY FAWKES DAY 


Only the “urchins ” were pretty young things “disguised” in rags, and their effort 
was on behalf of the Institute of Medical Psychology, the proposed extension of 
the work of the Tavistock Square Clinic, in whose aid 
by a committee presided over by Viscountess Erleigh. 
Miss Betty Hulton, Miss Rosalind Norman, daughter of the 
Lady Norman. Miss Una Maclaren, the 
Lord and Lady Airedale ; and seated, Mrs. Bowker and Mrs. Bruce 
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Will you come to supper 
with me to-night at 
Claridge’s. A great friend 
of mine will be with us. 
I want you to meet him.— 
Very sincerely yours, 


HENRY COLLINDALE. 


Monty, carried sud- 
denly to Elysian fields, 
telephoned his delighted 
acceptance of the invit- 
ation. 

“ Splendid,” said the 
great man at the other 
end of the ’phone. “T 
shall keep our little 
secret to myself till we 
meet to-night. Au 
revoir.” 

Monty called up the 
number of Miss Carteris” 
house a few minutes 
later and asked for Pa- 


mela. The maid said 
she was out. He rang 
off quickly. It would 


be such fun, after all, 
to keep good news in 
reserve for a bit. 


Marian Lewis 


““URCHINS” 
At Claridge’s Monty 
found the others a little 


a ball was arranged at behind time. — People 
Included kept coming into the 
lounge, famous people, 


Hon, Mrs. Sheill, a daughter of beautiful women. “ What 
a world of delight is in 
front of me,’ thought 
Monty, looking at them with intense interest. ‘‘ Pamela has 
always funked marriage with me because of confounded money. 
and now I shall have it and all this sort of thing too. Collindale 
only backs a certainty, and he knows. Iam the happiest man 
in London,” and he was. 

Through his waking dreams three figures were approaching 
him. He rose to meet them. One of the three was Pamela. 

The great man was all geniality and observation. 

“Tsee you have met before,” he said, “so, Mrs. Trevor, I 
need not introduce to you Mr. Redfern, a playwright who will 
assuredly be world-famous. The marriage of a friend—special 
licence, wasn’t it, Trevor ?—and the discovery of a genius in one 
day. I callit great. ‘Let: us celebrate these happenings,’ as 
someone says in your play, Redfern.” 


And the flowers, the champagne, the wit, and the laughter 
covered the hidden anguish of two people for whom money and 
success had turned in a night to dust and ashes. 
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During the “Star” Finals: A view 
of the sixth green at Wentworth 


THE “STAR” FINALS. 
UT of various exciting items of the week 

the “Star” Finals rise (as stars should) 
predominant. There is certainly some- 

thing extremely attractive about an inter- 

club tournament, and if anybody thinks that golf is 
a selfish game, then let him or her be led gently by 
the hand and introduced to somebody who has just 
won or just lost a match in those finals.. Defeat in 
the Championship is sweet compared to losing a 
match in the “ Star”; no championship that I have 
ever seen has produced a* winner in a.more 
trembling state of palpitating glee than the ‘one 
whose match, won on the last green, had given her 


side victory in the semi-final at Wentworth the other day. 


Then the spectators took such an interest. “ How is the 
match?” “ What is happening?” “ Tell us all the news,” “ Do 
you know how any of the others are?”—it was a constant 
bombardment of questions all the time, certainly rivalling any 
championship in the general thirst for knowledge. : 

No wonder, Almost every spectator had been a combatant 
earlier in the proceedings, and then the four surviving clubs 
came with a whole entourage, not merely of non - playing 
captains, but occasionally a man secretary past or present, or 
even their professional. It all made it feel a real club event, 
and Wentworth was a thoroughly interesting as well as a very 
beautiful place on that sunny October day. Sunny it certainly 
was, November fog duly delaying its appearance until the next 
day, and such surroundings would have been ample excuse for 
anybody foolish enough not to keep their eye on the ball. 

They were four good clubs in for the final stages, though two 
of them, Addington and Stoke Poges, were distinctly below 
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ELEANOR E. HELME. 


strength. Addington, indeed, hardly 
seemed themselves, and so the holders, 
Royal Mid-Surrey set upon them and 
devoured them with glee. Miss Rab- 
bidge, instead of the confidence which 
might have been given her by her win 
at Crew’s Hill, was just beaten 3 


The St. George’s Hill team, winners of the “Star” Inter- 
Club Scratch Tournament. Left to right: Mrs. R. J. 
McNair, Mrs. Anderson (captain), Mrs. A. G. John- 
ston, Miss Joannides, Mrs. Gow, and Mrs. Arnot 


and 2 by Mrs. Guedalla, but then Miss Rabbidge’s putting 
in-the early stages left something to be desired. Two down 
at the turn, she did some noble work at the 12th, 13th, and 
14th, getting grandly out of bunkers and running down long 
putts, but they were only for the half, and Mrs. Guedalla finished 
the match at the 16th. That, however, was Addington’s only 
win, for Miss Coote just got the better, 1 up, of Miss Pim; Miss 
Stanhope beat Mrs. Harrison, 3 and 2; Miss Firebrace beat 
Mrs. Brindle, 5 and 4; and Miss Marsden beat Mrs. Lambert, 
7 and 5. That deci- 
sively was that, but 
there were still St. 
George’s Hill and Stoke 
Poges keeping up the 
excitement. 

In the top match it 
seemed as if Mrs. McNair 
must get the better of 
Mrs. Fraser (Miss Mar- 
jorie Levy), for Mrs. 
McNair was 2 up at the 
13th ; she was only one 
when they drove off at 
the 16th, and there Mrs. 
Fraser certainly had a 
bit of good fortune, for 
an approach which can 
only be described as a 
little untidy hit the bank 
and cannoned off close 
enough to the hole for her 
to get down the putt for 
a 4 to square the match. 
Mrs. Fraser won the next 
two holes to win 2 up. 

(Continued on p. xviii) 
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GARRARD & Co 
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« W. G. ASTON. 
More About the possibility 
Insurance. of any scheme 
T will pro- being brought 
bably be forward which 
many a will enable a 
long day test of driving 
before we have efficiency to be 
that | compul- made. Apart 


sory system of 
insurance 
against third- 
party risks that 
every motorist 
must agree is 
needful and 
right. The only 
danger that has 
to be feared is 
that the institu- 


from that, there 
is always the 
impossibility of 
ascertaining ex- 
actly what a 
man or woman 
will do when 
the unexpected 
occurs. You 
may drive for 
years on end, 
always solemn- 


tion of such 

a scheme will ly obeying the 
involve an ‘ rule of the road, 
enormous mul- re : Ris always (no- 
tiplication of —~ si A BELLEW blesse oblige) 
bureaucratic : ey ; : Z : giving your 
officials. In Cockney Guide: That's the mice stickin’ aht of the window ! signals, and 
particular I am American Visitor (scenting a leg-pull): Mice, eh? Then I guess the guy with the fur lid must then suddenly 
additionally be Dick Whittington’s cat : ae cyclist. Onna 
frightened at dog or a jay- 


the prospect of having to pass a test of driving proficiency. It 
is true that I have for some thirty-two years been in the habit 
of presiding over the steering-wheels of motor-cars, and as a 
result of this experience I pride myself that when an emergency 
occurs I am qualified by practice to do the right thing. Of 
course that right thing is merely the preservation of my own 
life. When it comes down to brass tacks this is the only instinct 


that really matters, but it is conceivable, nay it is probable, that I 
might fail if I were put through the hoop of an examination, 
When the heavily-salaried inspector took me in hand it might 
It might be that at 


be that he would catch me in an ill mood. 
the moment when he 
was watching my be- 
haviour I got alittle bit 
cross with a man who 
had hogged past me 
and determined that at 
the first opportunity I 
would hog past him. 
I do not know whether 
it is sufficiently recog- 
nised that the view- 
point of the man who 
sits beside the driver 
is very different from 
that of the driver him- 
self. I have known 
car-owners who visibly 
shrank and shuddered 
when they sat beside 
me and watched what 
I did upon the road, 
and yet I never felt 
that I was doing any- 
thing to produce these 
manifestations of dis- 
tress. Equally I have 
sat beside other drivers 
who, in spite of the 
confidence that I 
imposed in them, con- 


walker will incontinently throw everything else out of focus, and 
at that moment you will conduct yourself, not by the light of 
reason, but by pure instinct. If there is any means whereby 
instinct can» be tested I would like to know what it is. It is 
generally accepted that one of the conditions of third-party 
insurance applicable to both drivers and to car-owners is that 
each individual should pass some kind of test. My own con- 
vinced belief is that no kind of test can be satisfactory. It 
would be just as reasonable if we were going to have this sort 
of thing to insist upon pedestrians, cyclists, perambulator- 
pushers, hand-cart operators, also to pass an examination. 
* * 
And Still More. 
n the meanwhile 
my friends the 
insurance companies 
continue to make hay 
whilst the sun of 
ignorance shines upon 
them. A few months 
ago a certain daily 
paper, whose policy 
alternates between 
regarding motor-cars 
as an _ unmitigated 
nuisance and treating 
them as the only factor 
of national prosperity, 
created a great stir by 
placing some methods 
of car insurance in its 
pillory. Having con- 
ducted the campaign 
for a few days it, as it 
were, lay back in a 
state of blissful 
contentment with the 
whisper upon its lips 
that all was now right 
in this very compli- 
cated section of the 


trived to make my : AT THE INSPECTION OF THE WESTERN COMMAND 1 Th truth of 
innermost soul so _ Lieut.-General Sir Cecil F. Romer, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., General Officer Com- world is that this 
¢ snandindum Chick WW Cc } . “, the matter is 

Mesuanied Handuahard ae ine ie estern Command, paid his annual visit to the depot of the short-lived campaign 
Hae ieee lnbatora iad elch Regiment at Cardiff recently. In this group of the General with the Officers de the 
ass GHATTINE Bay of the Depot, the names, left to right, are: Captain W. H. Stitt, D.S.O., M.C.; has not mace 

In eae e igs ody. Lieutenant J. T. Gibson, Major T. Reynolds (Staff Officer), Captain G. Ww. (Nutens slightest difference uy 
It is oe 1s reason  Lieut.-General Sir Cecil F. Romer, Lieutenant D. L. C. Reynolds (Adjutant), and anybody. Motor-car 
that I always deny Major A. G. Lyttelton, D.S.O. (O.C. Depot) insurance _ conditions 


(Continued on pb. xxviii) 


Every lover of sport and the stage should make a point of getting “ The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News” every Friday 
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* HOW 
* OLD IS 


* THAT WHISKEY ? 


What is the age of the youngest drop of the whiskey you drink ? 
Get to know—if you can. It matters a whole lot. It matters 
more than anything else in whiskey. Age it is that makes a whiskey 
a life-giving, vitalising essence. J.J. is fully seven years old—the 
youngest drop of it. See how that compares with the age of the 
brand you drink. You'll possibly find yourself turning to J.J.... 


DRIN 


HN *** 
AMESON WHISKEY 


NOT A DROP IS SOLD TILL 
ITS‘SEVEN YEARS OLD! 


John Jameson & Son, Ltd., Dublin. Distillers since 1780. Londons 7; Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 
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A “TATLER” FASHION 


An Original Design by Gordon Conway. 
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This travelling suit is a study in brown and white. The coat is of tweed, and the frock 
is of tweed jersey to match the coat, which is trimmed with beaver. The hat is of tweed 
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THE 


Highway of 


Fashion 
By M. E. BROOKE, 


inspection it is noticeable that it is sophist- ‘‘The time has 
icated. It owes its origin to Worth, and  come,”theJackdaw 
so do all her frocks in this play. The said, ‘'to think of 
scheme is completed with a lacquer-red  S#/kenhose. Those 
coatee. Miss Sunday Wilshin wears a that bear my nanve 
pale yellow jumper suit with a nut-brown @7¢@2 British and 
; a never ripple on the 
coat cut on cdgan ine. Zs leg’ (Seep: iv) 
A Study in Contrasts. 
| ie studies in contrast are the evening dresses worn by 
Miss Helen Haye and Miss Sunday Wilshin, the latter is 
of black net, the corsage is perfectly plain, while the skirt is 
very full and clears the ground by about aninch. Miss Haye’s 
dress is an artistic study in soft draperies; the fabricating 
medium is chiffon and the colours—well the whole gamut of 
grey and flame shades are represented. The short coatee 
which completes the ensemble is a mass of glistening crystals. 
Just What the New Silhouette Means. 
here is no doubt about it that the new silhouette has come 
to stay and will have far-reaching effects. The consensus 
of opinion is that later on the length of 
evening dresses will be somewhat cur- 
tailed. Hats come under the dominion 
of the silhouette: they have many little 
individual touches and many new fabrics 
have come to the fore; they have to 
be draped and manipulated 
so that they are not merely 
SS becoming but smart. 
= (Continued on p, iv) 


New notes from Fashion's calendar are mirrored in 

these dance frocks from Netta, 166, Victoria Street, 

S.W. The one on the left is of georgette, while gold 

lace and Celanese taffeta share honours in the one on 
the right. (See p. iv) 


Such a Little Thing. Va 
ISS HELEN HAYE is nothing if she is not 7, (3! 
M an artist, therefore when the curtain goes up AS 


for the first scene in He’s Mine at the Lyric 

Theatre she is seen knitting a scarf, the colour being 
exactly the same shade as the blue in her upholstered chair. 
It is a most effective touch. Again, her dress is of a peculiar 
tint of gold lace; it tones perfectly with her amber necklace. 
The corsage of the cross-over persuasion is outlined with flame- 
coloured velvet which mingles with the draperies of the skirt. 
Allin quest of a becoming outfit for their parlourmaids must 
make a note of that worn by Isabel Wilford. The dress is of 
téte de négre tafieta with silk stockings and glacé kid shoes to 
match, the apron is of a café-au-lait shade, the apology for a 
cap being of the same shade; the latter consists of a large 
butterfly bow with streamers. It is placed just above the nape 


of the neck. 
* * 


Simple Sports Suits. 
IM Ee Tallulah Bankhead wears nothing sensational in this 
play with the exception of a lace négligée in the bedroom 
scene; there is a narrow belt at the normal waist-line, the 
sleeves are of the angel character, while the skirt lightly trails 
on the ground. In the last scene she wears a very cleverly 
made oatmeal cloth skirt; it is arranged with a hip yoke with 
inverted pleats below. The scheme is completed with a tucked- 
in crépe de chine blouse. In another scene an opportunity is 
offered of studying the attractions of the sports coatee; this 
clever actress’ choice has alighted on a white silk tennis frock ; 
in the distance it seems to be a very simple affair, but on closer 


ii 


Simple and decorative 
are these fashions for 
the little people fron: 
Rowe, 106, New 
Bond Street, W. 
Taffeta makes the 
frock on the left, net 
and lace the one next 
to ip, then taffeta 
and met are present 
in the one ‘on the 
right, the boy's sutt 
being of crépe de 
chine. (See p. iv) 
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ive yourself this simple day and night 


Mp BO le <sINbw th IN © 
aa eT 


Let Cyclax Skin Food soak deep into 
your pores, softening and whitening 
the skin and bracing up the 
muscles. Then wash it away with 
delicious Cyclax soap and a final 
sponge with cold water. Lastly, dust 
your face and neck with the soft 
bloom of Cyclax powder. A film of 
Cyclax Blended Lotion under the 
powder makes your finish doubly 
attractive. Cyclax Skin Food from 
4/-; Cyclax Powder from 3/6; 
Cyclax Blended Lotion from 4/6. 


And watch your skin grow 
clearer, softer, smoother 


week by week 


Day by day the Cyclax way of caring for your skin does what 


nature did for it when you were a baby. Pores regain their 
elasticity. Cells are constantly renewing themselves. Muscles 
regain their firmness and suppleness. The whole tone and texture 
of your skin becomes young and fresh and fine-grained. That is 
the secret of the Cyclax treatment—to bring a complexion gently 
and naturally to its loveliest and to keep it at that loveliest 
indefinitely. Mrs. Hemming's trained experts are always ready at 
58 South Molton Street to give you free advice about your special 
problems. And you will find the. whole of the Cyclax method, 
together with detailed advice for the care of different types of skin, 
in an interesting thirty-two page booklet called “The Art of Being 
Lovely." Write for this free book to-day. You can buy Cyclax 


preparations at all good chemists, stores and hairdressers. 


ot oR EA eve ENT 


Clean with Cyclax Cleansing Lotion. 
Then massage with Cyclax Skin 
Food. On alternate nights, use 
Cyclax Astringent Complexion Milk, 
to tighten the pores. Once or 
twice a week, paint your neck and 
face with the wonderful Cyclax Special 
Lotion which clears away all impuri- 
ties and makes your skin shades 
lighter in tone. Cyclax Complexion 


Milk from 4/-; Special Lotion from 5/6. 


en eee 


CYCLAX LTD. 58 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W1:PARIS: BERLIN: NEW YORK (Exclusive with SAKS—FIFTH AVENUE) 
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Shoes and Stockings. 

hoes and stockings have to be very carefully considered ; 
cS long skirts become things of tragedy when worn with low 
heels or too light stockings. The high-spiked heel is warmly to 
be recommended. Straps do not suit every foot; there is a 
new model which is a cross between a pump and a Court shoe; 
by its aid harmony prevails between the hem of the skirt and the 
shoe. Buckles are coming into their own again, and are rather 
large. Flowers are returning to favour; they must not be 
chosen in a haphazard manner, but must be a definite part of 
the dress. 

Dd & * 

Perfuming the Hair and the Hose. 

here has been so much discussion recently regarding 

perfuming the hair and the hose that women will be 

pleased to hear that Dickins 
and Jones, Regent Street, W., 
are specialising in Coty’s Per- 
fumed Friction Treatments ; 
not only is the hair endowed 
with just the correct suspicion 
of fragrance but the scalp is 
decidedly benefited. There are 
many perfumes from which to 
choose. Then as harmony 
must ever prevail a bottle of 
perfume should be bought and 
a piece of cotton-wool soaked 
in it; the wool must then be 
wrapped in tissue-paper and 
placed in  .the — stocking 
drawer; the result is all that 
the most fastidious woman 
could desire. All with white 
hair should, after a shampoo, 
have a blue rinse ; it is wonder- 
ful the good work it performs. 

* * * 
Inexpensive and Decorative 
Evening Frocks. 

N* that the Christmas 

festivities are within 
measurable distance, dance 
frocks are of especial interest, | 
particularly when they are so 
pleasantly priced as those at 
Netta’s, 166, Victoria Street, 
W. It is there that those 
sketched on p. ii may be 
seen. The one on the left is 
of georgette, andin accordance 
with Fashion’s latest com- 
mands, is longer at the back 
than in front; this is the ideal 
length for dancing; it is made 
in small women’s size in a 
variety of artistic colours for 
44 guineas. The other model 
pictured is of Celanese taffeta ; 
an interesting feature is the 
cape effect at the back ex- 
pressed in gold lace, and lace 
makes the pockets; in what 
may be technically described 
as woman's fitting it is 
5 guineas. For the same price 
there are frocks in which 
metal lace and georgette share 
honours ; the corsages in front 
are arranged with cascades of 
metal-trimmed georgette, while 
at the back there are floating 
pendants caught with diamanté 
buckles. The profusely illus- 
trated catalogue will gladly be 
sent gratis and post free; ali 
the frocks pictured therein, 
except where otherwise stated, 
can be made to special meas- 
urements from 5s. 6d. extra 
according to size. 


THE “TRAVEL COSY" COAT 


Designed and carried out by Studd and Millington in camel cloth, 
@ material that is light, warm, and perfectly ventilated 
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FASHION—continued. 


All British Pure Silk Stockings. 
t is really splendid news that Jackdaw pure si'k stockings are 

all-British, as by that means one is able to be patriotic and 
really smart. They are woven to fit without a ripp'e, and asa 
consequence enhance the graceful contour of the legs. Further- 
more they wear and wash well; and as regards the shades, they 
are as subtle and distinctive as they are correct. Outfitters and 
stores of prestige sell them for 6s. 11d., 8s. 11d., and 10s. 9d. 
per pair, according to quality. Should difficulty be experienced 
in obtaining them, A. W. Luckin, 22, Wood Street, E.C., will 
send the name of their nearest agent. 

* * * 

Fashions for the Little People. 
bea for the inhabitants of the nursury are well under- 

stood in the Rowe salons, 106, New Bond Street, W.; 
they are simple, nevertheless 
charming and decorative. The 
frock at the left of the group 
on p. ii is fashioned of apricot 
taffeta, the festoons of lace 
being caught up with tiny 
bunches of flowers. Next to 
it isa dress entirely made of 
yellow net and frills of lace. 
The frock on the right is of 
blue taffeta, the lace hem being 
decorated with silken motifs. 
The boy’s suit is of washing 
crépe de chine, and is of 
course available in many 
colours. Just to remind us 
that Rowe’s think of every- 
thing, a velveteen cloak is 
thrown over the chair; it is 
trimmed with white fur—there 
are slots for the hands to be 
passed through. A feature is 
here made of man-tailored 
suits for the little man and 
woman, they really are de- 
lightful; some are trimmed 
with fur, while others are 
innocent of it. The Monarch 
of the Nursery has received 
the utmost consideration. A 
brochure giving full particulars 
of the layettes is obtainable 
and will be sent gratis and 
post free on application being 
made. : ; 


* * * 


The ‘‘ Travel Cosy” Coat. 
t was a happy thought on 
the part of Studd and 
Millington, Chancery Lane, to 
christen the coat pictured on 
this page the “ Travel Cosy.” 
The arrangement of the arm- 
holes enables it to be worn 
over any dress without crush- 
ing; this as everyone must 
admit is an immense advan- 
tage. The fabricating medium 
is camel cloth, which is warm, 
light, and perfectly ventilated. 
It is lined with satin or silk 
and is available in ten colours ; 
on application this firm will be 
pleased to send particulars of 
their other coats, self-measure- 
ment forms, and patterns of 
materials. Surely this estab- 
lishment may be called the 
home of the tailor-made; the 
prices are moderate while 
the cut represents the acme of 
perfection. By the way, em- 
phasis must be laid on the 
fact that they make from 
measurements. 
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A brilliant Gift Idea 


Never, among all the Christmases you remember, has executed with the same skilful craftsmanship as would 
gift-choosing been so smooth, so simple and still so be lavished on the most valuable jewels. 
satis{actory—for those who choose at the Ciro Salons. Come to the Ciro Salons. Choose here the jewel she 
A Ciro brooch, ring or bracelet—decorative, daring, will prize for its own sake. Choose here the necklet of 
instinct of Paris! Or perhaps a pair of earrings set Ciro pearls, which need cost so little but which she 
with Ciro pearls or with flashing Ciro gems—jewellery needs so much. 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER 
Anything on this page that you would like you 


can have for a guinea. We will refund the price 
in full if, after a fortnight’s wear, your choice 
is found to be unsuitable. 


PEARLS 


AND 


JEWELLERY 


Send for Ciro Pearl and Jewellery Booklets 
No. 8 post free 


Photographic reproduction of the marvellous. Ciro pearl necktet,16" long, complete with gold clasp and presentation case. {1.1.0 post free. 


CIRO PEARLS LTD., 178 REGENT STREET (DEPT. 8), 48 OLD BOND STREET, W., I20 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


SHEFFIELD LEEDS MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL BIRMINGHAM GLASGOW EDINBURGH BRISTOL DUBLIN 
23 Fargate 38 Briggate 14 St. Ann’s Sq. 25 Church St. 121 New St. 95 Buchanan St. (Jenners) (J. F. Taylor) (Switzers) 
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MAIMANA LAMB 


The smartest coats, many of 
them quite short, are made of 
flat furs, including broadtail, 
Persian lamb, summer ermine 
(and for the evening, white), 
maimana lamb, squirrel, and 
mink, Fox is extensively used 
for decorative purposes and is 
dyed to tone with the coat it 
accompanies. Pictured above 
is @ veritable triumph of the 
furrier's art; it comes from 
Bradley's, Chepstow Place ; it 
ts carried out in natural brown 
maimana (lamb), which has 
@ very slimming effect on the 
figure 


BLACK VELVET AND ERMINE 
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SUMMER ERMINE AND FOX 


There is no such thing to-day 
aS @ coat without fur, and 
it is generally used with the 
utmost generosity. The sum- 
mer ermine coat above comes 
from Bradley’s,Chepstow Place, 
and is enriched with lovely 
fox dyed to tone. The rather 
deeb basque is particularly 
becoming. The evening coat 
on the left is an artistic study 
in black and white; it is of 
velvet and ermine. Another 
chef d’auvre of black velvet 
is trimmed with pink-dyed fox 
and lined throughout with 
lapin to tone 
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Memorzes 
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8 New Bond Si 
LO N=De ON Gain /6, Talcum Powder 1/2, Bath Salts 2/6, and Gift Cases in charming variety 2/9—70/- 


Gong — Going — Gone? 


THE TATLER 


of the Lovable Fragrance 


HYP I SNI\ 
| Wy Wa aN} 


Monosyllabic glum millionaires that : Christie’s was the delicious fragrance 


don’t look millionaires—casual rich 
old dealers that quite unmistakably 
are... There’s nobody at Christie’s 
nowadays with time to waste on 
The old fantastic gaiety, 


the reckless finery, might be forgotten 


romance. 


utterly—the days when not the least 


of the Yardley Lavender. @ Best 


loved of perfumes that Fashion ever 


sponsored ! How friendly tender 
it greets you in the crowded 
assemblies of to-cay. Can you 
wonder that its wistful sweet 


simplicity has conquered the civilised 


delightful of the precious things at + world? 


YARDLEY’S 
LAVENDER 


Of all Chemists, Coiffeurs, & Stores 
Bottles from 70]- to 2/6 
Decanters from 21]- 


The Yardley Lavender Series includes Lavender Soap—‘ The Luxury Soap of the World’— 
2/6 a box of three tablets, Face Powder 1/9, Compact 2/-, or with Rouge 3/6, Face 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


The Fascination of Perfume. 

a ek are many who think of the hillsides in France 
and elsewhere, which in the spring are covered 

with flowers that are carefully plucked and then 

passed on to the perfumer, who by his art is enabled 

to imprison their fragrance in glass bottles. Some- 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex. Not only are there 
violet specialities, but lavender too 3 the lavender-water 
has an enviable world-wide reputation. 
* * * 
Trifles that Please. 
weet-scented trifles are always those that give the 
most pleasure at Christmas-time ; most assuredly 


A SILK SOAP AND SPONGE BAG 


times it is overlooked that at the Violet Nurseries at : : sara ni digeoverineecomethin atnen 
Henfield millions of violets are grown every year. There are not only have the Misses Allen pe cree PaRaaoth eee aa ae 
bottles of perfume that has an indescribable sweetness which is entirely is out of the ordinary. a ding to cive.: sGKe. eclialese cea 
its own, but accessories of the toilet. A in tins for 11s. 3d. and 6s. i ao nae see ae puff: ib is 3a Ree 

novelty this season is the violet-scented is in four tints in gilt metal box wi 1 od 8 a 
there is the box containing three cakes of soap; itis 4s. 10d. The soap 


letter sachet-envelope which, printed in 
colours, is 2s. Apart from its primary 
mission, when placed in’ the stocking- 


is delicately perfumed and has a beneficial 
effect on delicate skins. ENS so Ba ae 
drawer it gives to the hose just the right travelling is the soap and sponge-Dag ; 1 aS 
fragrance. It will be recalled that perfumed made of check silk with waterproof pane 
hosiery is Paris’ latest whim. Hair like- fitted with soap and washing ae it 1s 
wise must have a soupcon of a scent; 5s. 9d. Again there are folding dress- anger: 
this can be achieved by using the Allen in purple leather for 4s. Emphasis must be 
Brown English violet liquid shampoo; laid on the fact that everything is most attract- 
should it be considered advisable to ively packed and tied with violet coloured 
emphasise the effect, a few drops of the ribbon ; this is an immense advantage. 

violet perfume must be 
placed behind the ear. 


* a * 
For Mere Man. 

he requirements of men 

have not been over- 

looked; any bachelor is sure OLD SUSSEX POT POURRI 
to accord a warm welcome’ 
to a violet-scented “housewife” in purple silk-lined white 
linen; it is 12s. 6d. Then there are the bath bowls 
filled with soap; with brush complete they are 18s. 6d., 
without brush, 15s. Bowls of shaving soap are 4s.; it 
gives a delightful creamy lather and is entirely free from 
any tendency to chafe the skin. There is a shaving- 
stick in glass container for 1s. 8d. Every man will appre- 
ciate the fact that the Misses Allen Brown will despatch 
the goods; all that it is necessary to do is to enclose 
the name and address of the prospective recipient. 
They thoroughly understand the art of packing. 


* * 


Lavender, Too. 
Ne as pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence 
have ever to be considered it must be related that the 
Violet perfume ranges in price from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per bottle in pretty violet box; these prices are post 
free. Then there are the Violet reticules for the vanity 
bag for 2s. 6d., while the perfume in flat bottles is 3s. 6d. 
Furthermore there are hampers of toilet preparations 
which are just right for Christmas presents ; full details 
regarding the contents and prices may be gleaned from 
the illustrated brochure, sent gratis and post free on 
application to the Misses Allen Brown, the Violet VIOLET-SCENTED SOAP 


Content to grow old like Grannie? 


Or are you worried by losing the 
youthful contour of your face and neck? 


HE successful modern woman can now 

keep her looks practically to the end of 
her days, by making use of the latest scien- 
tific discoveries of the Hystogen Institute, 
the result of twenty years of careful study 
and successful practice of the correction of facial 
imperfections. The striking rejuvenation of many 
thousands of faces by the Hystogen method has 
convinced middle-aged women that they need not 
regard themselves as relics. By means of this treat- 
ment they are enabled to keep their accustomed 
place in the social round or in their business life. 

The Hystogen method gives back to the skin its 
lost firmness and elasticity. It restores the contour 
of the face and neck; it makes the eyes young, 
beautiful and attractive. Absolutely harmless and 
painless, this is the only method in the world that 
will give complete satisfaction and lasting results. 

If your good looks are impaired by the inevitable 
droop of the face and neck, lines from nose to mouth, 
loose skin or pouches under and above the eyes, 
sagging evelids, an unsightly nose, outstanding ears, 
complexion troubles, moles, birthmarks, redness of 
nose or cheeks, or any other skin flaws, you can at 
once have these defects corrected and your features 
permanently and painlessly improved. 


SOLID FACE POWDER 


i . >, ‘ 3 Call for free consultation, or write for literature. | 
sure ae HYSTOGEN : me 
Our grandmothers had no choice. Wrinkled, Established 1910. Authentic photograph of a lady after the Hosea 
toothless and bald, they retired prematurely 1 Ww treatment, who (with others) offers to be interviewed. 
from the social round, beaten by their ageing 40, B cr Street, “4 1. The successful modern woman defies time by 
appearance. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. having the marks of age permanently removed 

"Phone: Welbeck 5846. by the Hystogen method. 
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The ghost of Samuel Pepys writes on .. © 
and writes of ‘Celanese’ .. . 


October 14... To the play last night with my 


‘Lord and had much pleasure in his company 


.. - but a poor play and as ill acted as ever I 
see. Did see Mrs. Rebecca there in her new 
black gown laced with silver, looking very 
pretty. ‘Celanese’ taffeta she said was the 
fashion of it...I was very pleased thereby. 
Home to sup with my wife ... she, poor 
wretch, looking very plain in her old red 
gown. She did ask for five guineas for a 
new gown. I gave her but two—pretending 
it was all I could afford and did tell her to 
ask Mrs. Rebecca about this ‘ Celanese.’ All 
to bed without prayers, it being washing day 
to-morrow. 


October 20 ... My wife very pleased and 
pretty showing off her new ‘ Celanese’ gown. 
She is mighty proud, though it cost less than 
ever one of her gowns before. And I, with 
the money saved on this ‘ Celanese,’ did buy 
for myself a little sword with a gilt handle, 
which makes me mighty fine. 


Issued by BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED, CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
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Pictures im the Fire—continued. 


The presentation from the farmers—over 500 of whom have subscribed, 
in fact not one farmer has refused, was an illuminated album with ules 


the names of the subscribers in it and with 
Sir Harold Nutting’s Coat of Arms on it 
and a reproduction of Lionel Edwards’ 
picture from “ More Shires and Provinces ” 
by “ Sabretache ” inside, also photographs 
of the late huntsman, Peter Farrelly, and 
the late secretary, Mr. Caldecott, who is 
still alive, but retired three years ago. 
The farmers also presented Sir Harold 
Nutting with a piece of plate. 

Any master of hounds would naturally 
be very proud to have such testimony to 
the success of his long reign from the 
people by whose favour and goodwill 
hunting goes on at all—the farmers. The 
late master’s popularity in this department 
of his hunt has been an outstanding feature, 
and this separate presentation from the 
farmers is no mere lip service. It was 
quite spontaneous and made because the 
farmers wantéd specially to mark their 
high esteem of the master and of his 
charming wife. 

Sir Harold Nutting lives in the Quorn 
country at his seat Quenby and is High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire. Whether he 
becomes master of any other pack of 
hounds at some future date or he does 
not, his Meynell reign will always be a 
pleasant memory of something attempted 
and extremely well done. 

* * * 
ee executive of the Pony Turf Club, 
whose head-quarters are at Northolt 
Park very kindly invited me to go down 
and have an afternoon’s racing avec lunch 
and bubbly wine, and to see the course 
and its appointments. It was a most 


“SPECIAL 
RESERVE” 


ee Sez 2 
Reacva 


Cramfor’s 


Lt 


about 14 miles and the run 


MRS. ROBERT ABERCROMBY 


After the wedding of the latter-at St. Congan’s Church, Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire, last week. Sir George Abercromby was his 
brother's best man. The bride was formerly Miss Pamela 
Lomax, and is the daughter of Mr. John Lomax of Surrey. 
Captain Robert Abercromby is in the Scots Guards 


<I 


| 
a 


rawfords 
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pleasant experience, and with such an excellent pilot as Captain A. M. 
Fawcett it was carried out with the utmost success. 
to see any course is to walk it, and this we did. The distance round is 
in a bit over 3 furlongs. 


The only way 


It is 80 ft. wide 
all over and it is not all level, in fact the 
kind of place which is a paradise for a 
jockey and asnare to the “chalk” variety, 
for just before the turn into the straight 
there is a quite appreciable hill, and the 
operator who ‘tries to go up it the wrong 
pace finds quite often that his steed is 
dying on his hands by the time he has got 
to the crest of it, and the business is to get 
home. The far side is lower than the 
stand side, but as the drainage is good and 
the turf sound this does not matter. The 
course is quite wide enough for a pony 
steeplechase course to be built on the 
outer half—as it would give room for 
obstacles 40 ft. wide. Hurdle racing is 
already in being but there is no reason 
why during the winter mixed jump meetings 
should mot be run. So much has appeared 
in the Press already about the fine 
stands and their appointments in the way 
of luncheon rooms, bars, dressing and 
weighing rooms for the performers, car- 
parking arrangements, and so forth, that 
I feel it unnecessary to go over it all again. 
With so much excellence in the way of 
opportunity it ought not to be difficult to 
make this scheme a bumper success. 
There is always a fly in every ointment 
I suppose, and the one in this is that 
pony-racing has not, so far, been taken 
entirely into the folds of the Jockey Club 
and the N.H.C. It is not placed on the 
same level as flapping, but the higher 
powers, as I understand things, stipulate 
that G.R.’s and “ professors” must make 
their choice as to which set of rules they 
want to patronise. 


KKK KK 
OLD 
LIQUEUR 


COTCH WHISKY 


A.& A. CRAWFORD —LE ITH, SCOTLAND. 
London Office :— 24-26, Monument Street, £.C.3. 
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Ped Wea 
(See Saif rer Apres 
BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
j=) 


(ea bay ur 


And at 21, OLD BOND STREET And at 


Fainburgh 31, BURLINGTON ARCADE Sane 


Plymouth Chatham 


Weymouth LONDON, W.1 Gibraltar 


Portsmouth Malta 


Men’s Outfitters and ‘Tailors 


TAILORS Gieves ete. MEN’S 


HATTERS have always catered for men and studied the OUTFITTERS 


since necessity of making shopping easy for them. since 
With all their needs collected under one 
1785 roof, they may shop in undisturbed comfort 1785 
and receive every attention from highly- 
experienced craftsmen. 
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Weddings and 
In Canada. 


MoM" Lionel S. Gonin of Montreal, Canada, and 
i Miss Mildred Elizabeth (Betty) Gonin, second 
daughter of Dr. Edmund Gonin of Dunnings Croft, 
East Grinstead, are being married in Montreal on 
December 7. 
* * * 

A Spring Wedding. 
’T*he marriage will take place in the spring between 

Mr. Wilfrid Henry Bucknall, youngest son of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. J. Stafford Bucknall of London 
and Lisbon, and Miss Rebecca McCausland Stewart, 
only daughter of the Ven. Harvey Stewart, Archdeacon 
of Dublin, and Mrs. 
Stewart. 


* * 
At the End of the 
Year. 
n December 19, 
Commander 
Philip Vian, Royal 
Navy, and Miss 
Marjorie Haig are 
being married at 
St. Michael’s and All 
Angels, Withyham, 
and afterwards at 
Highfields Park, 
Withyham, Sussex. 


* * 
Recently Engaged. 
Aone those whose 

engagements 
have been announced 
recently are Mr. 
William Frederick 
F. King of Saint- 
Raphael, Var, France, and Miss Elsie Alice 
Archer Houblon, youngest daughter of the 
late Colonel and Lady Alice Archer Houblon 
of Hallingbury Place, Essex, and Welford 
Park, Berks ; Captain Andrew Browne Cun- 
ningham, Royal Navy, second son of the late 
Professor and Mrs. D. J. Cunningham of 


Hay Wrightson 
MISS JOAN GIBBON 


Whose engagement ‘was an- 
nounced last month to Mr. 
Reginald Harvey Spiller, is the 
second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew O. Gibbon of 
10, Lisgar Terrace, Kensington 


“The Magic of Islam.” 


¢ MORTH wetx 
le AFRICANY 
ii ,, MOTOR = 
CG TOURS 


Verdure and blossom . . . Peak 


and chasm . . . Mosque and 


7 =a) minaret . . . Ghostly ruins and 
k i /\ 


| teeming bazaars . . . Golden 
sands and glittering seguias . . . 
princely palaces and mud cities 
- - . Sunset and the Muezzin. 
Amagnificent tour in the land of the stork, the 


scarlet ibis and the golden date—the land of blood-red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA —TUNISIA— MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


But to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 
you must get to the South, 


Private Tours by Modéle de Litixe six-cylinder 
4- and 5-seater landaulets or limousines. Arrange 
the route and details yourself, but let us assist with 
expert advice. Tours for separate bookings by 10- 
seater landaulet type cars running to scheduled 
itineraries. 270 to choose from. 


Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique™ hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of 6-wheeled 
“Desert Cars.” 


Write for Booklet, “ The Magic of Islam." 
FRENCH LINE 


Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


ARGU 59 G0 200 
MILES 


MISS WILHELMINA ARNOTT 
The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Scoit-Arnott of 


Brasted, Kent, who is to marry the Hon. John F, A. 
Browne, elder son of Lord and Lady Kilmaine 


Pr. 
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Engagements. 


Dublin and Edinburgh, and Miss Nona Christine 
Byatt, daughter of the late Mr. Horace Byatt, M.A., 
and Mrs. Byatt of Midhurst, Sussex; Lieutenant 
Francis John Scott Fox, R.N., eldest son of his 
Honour the late Judge Scott Fox, K.C., and Mrs. 
Scott Fox of 13, Cornwall Gardens, S.W., and Miss 
Cecily Rose (Bunty) Woollcombe, only daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Louis Woollcombe, C.B., M.V.O. 
(retired), and Mrs. Woollcombe of Ermington, South 
Devon; Captain Dennis Walter Furlong, O.B.E., 
M.C., the Royal Berkshire Regiment, only son of 
Mr. Walter Furlong, Civil Service (retired), and the 
late Mrs. Furlong, and Miss Nancy Charrington, only 
daughter of the late 
Mr. Henry Charring- 
ton and Mrs. Char- 
ringtonofCastlemans, 
Twyford, Berks ; Mr. 
Joseph Legge, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Legge 
of The Manor, Will- 
esden, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Miss Valerie 
Leake, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Leake of Hunstanton, 
Norfolk; Mr. T. C. 
Leslie Wood of Derry 
House, Huyton, the 
youngest son of the 
late Mr. Thomas 
Wood and Mrs. 
Wood of Rainton, 
Gosforth, and Miss 
Laura Muir, younger 
daughter of the late 
Mr. John Muir and 
Mrs. Muir of High Seat, Heddon-on-the- 
Wall, Northumberland; Mr. Edgar Mayne 
Keatinge, only son of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Keatinge of Teffont Ewyas, Salisbury, and The only daughter of Mr. and 
Miss Katharine Lucile (Kitty) Burrell, daugh- Mrs. John A. Campbell of 
ter of Mr, and Mrs. Burrell of Risby Place, Lindores, Redhill, Surrey, who 


is engaged to Mr. Eric Courtin, 
Bury St. Edmunds. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Dorothy Hickling 


Bassano 


MISS HELEN CAMPBELL 


—on the links, in the car, through the sky, 
Madame’s hair keeps its wave whatever the 
pace or place, if Madame’s hair is waved, as it 


should be, by Quinton’s experts. 


19, Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Please write for scale of charges. 
Telephone: Mayfatr 4435. 
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the fashion for stockings. LINE... Kayser 


Kayser sets 


stockings are exquisitely fitting; the pointed *” Slipper Heel” 
makes your ankles look an inch and a half slimmer. TEXTURE 
... Kayser are fine and flawless silk; there are different weights 
for your different types of frock. COLOUR... Subtle, fresh 
and fashionable are the forty-two Kayser shades for this season 
. . » ranging from palest flesh to the newest version of gun- 


metal. All the good shops have Kayser from 7/11 a pair. 


* REGISTE REO TRADEMARK 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR: C, J}. DAVIS, 3 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.4, 
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LADIES’ KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


he Dumb Friends’ League Féte, at which the 

L.K.A. is having a stall, takes place on Novem- 

ber 13 and 14.° I hope all members who can will 

attend this féte and so ensure our stall being the success 

it always has been. We are particularly anxious to 

make a record success this year, as it is so kind of 

Mrs. Clarke to undertake the stall in her present state 
of health. 

* * * 

4 Ress Southern Counties Dog League held their 

Retriever Trials at Idsworth on October 29 

and 30. The meeting was very pleasant, as meetings 
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like to know if any other kennel in the world holds 
such a record. It is especially remarkable in wire 
fox terriers, where the competition is so keen. The 
Duchess sends a lovely photograph of three of her 
Borzois. Ch. Podar of Notts is lying down, and next 
him is Najragdoe of Notts, the Leeds certificate winner, 
The one in the foreground, Ourdarka of Notts, the 
Duchess considers one of the best she ever bred, but 
one day during the recent drought, when the ground 
was very hard, this lovely bitch was playing and broke 
her leg and had to be destroyed. 
1 o* * * 
iss Douglas sends a delightful snapshot of some of 
M her dogs ; they are by Ch. Bou Dah of Kingswere, 
She hasa very nice dog she wants to get a good home for, 
Like all Miss Douglas’ dogs, he has not been coddled, 
* * * 


at Idsworth always are. Lade Howe won the All- = . a 
Agen? Suk with "she, inyineible Toba stag F : ae RERINGESE poe are daily becoming more popular with 
Gran: : na ; ees vane The property of Miss Douglas \their beautiful shape and striking markings ; they 
Champion Balmuto Jock. She also won the Non- = anes 

(By courtesy of “ The Dundee Courier") are handsome dogs. Mrs. Cleeve sends a photograph 


Winners’ Stakes with Banchory Becky, a brilliant 
puppy who should add lustre to the name of this 
famous kennel. Lady Howe won the Special for the best handler. Mrs. 
Charlesworth was running a dog—unsuccessfully this time. 
* = * 

Be name of the Duchess of Newcastle is well known all over the world where 

interest is taken in sport of any kind. She has owned no fewer than thirty- 
five champions, of which twenty-three are home-bred. The list is sixteen Borzoi 
champions, eight home-bred; fifteen wire fox terriers, twelve home-bred; 
three smooth fox 
terriers, two 
home-bred ; one 
home-bred 
Clumber spaniel. 
She has also 
owned = seven 
Borzoi certificate 
winners, four of 
whom are home- 
bred; ten wire- 
haired fox-terrier 
certificate win- 
ners, of whom 
eight are home- 
bred; and one 
home - bred- La- 
brador ___certifi- 
DALMATIANS cate winner. I 


The property of Mrs. Cleeve should much 


of two she has for sale; theyare very good-looking, prize- 

winners, and excellent companions, affectionate and obedient. Mrs. Cleeve is only 

parting with them as she intends only to keep greyhounds and Salukis in future, 
ok * * 

Tiss Desborough, so well known to us of the L.K.A., writes that she is now 
M settled in her new premises, Old Chellows, Crowhurst, Lingfield. She 
has endless exercising ground and runs, and room for many dogs. She will 
be very pleased if anyone will go down and see the place. 


* * 


hear from 
Mrs. Clarke 
that things are 
coming in well 
for our stall at 
the D.F.L. Féte, 
but she would 
still like more 
goods. She will 
be most grateful 
for goods of any 
kind, to besent to 
Mrs. Trelawny. 
A * 


| es to Miss 
Bruce, Nut- 
hooks, Cadnam, BORZOIS 

Southampton. The property of the Duchess of Newcastle 


Choose your lipstick | 


Lips made up with aharsh or 
greasy sti k are not your lips, 
they are lipstick. lips, gaudy 
lips, and decidedly unattractive 
—they mask your individuality. 
MICHEL lipstick has a special 
base and colouring matter, both 
transparent. MICHELLED lips 
are not lipstick lips, they are 
your lips, colourful, lovely and 
attractive. 

The colouring blends so well 
with your own that your lips 
are lovely and attractive no 
matter what your complexion. 
With MICHEL you are not 
made up. You are made lovely. 


MICHEL LIPSTICK lasts 5 times 
as long as the ordinary lipstick. 


cin 
c 
Whaletle okt OSSOHNE 


Light, yet health 
protecting 


ASHION has decreed the slim 
line and the demand for daintier 
and less bulky pure wool under- 
garments has increased tenfold. 


Wolsey ‘ Cardinal’ Pure Wool Underwear 
is the best possible wear—the texture is as 
fine as silk, it can be worn under the 
sheerest frock, and yet it gives just as much 
protection as the heavier quality Wolsey 
wear. Every garment is guaranteed un- 
shrinkable. Ask to see 


WOLSEY 


“CARDINAL? 
PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 

the particular kind of Wolsey goods you 

need, send us a postcard and we will let 

you have a name and address where you 
can get just what you require. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 


DON’T BE MISLED—LOOK FOR THE HEAD. 
Gly OC-F.H. 167 


ray 
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THE INTRIGUING SCENT SPRAY 


Very small . . very elegant . . tiny but intriguing. The 
little Masterpiece of Scent Sprays. So new that few 
people have ever given or received it. . gem of the 
Jeweller’s Art, tiny miracle of mechanism. Now indeed 
Madame shall have perfume where er she roams .. breathed 


delicately forth from the twin jets of the perfect Perfu-Mist. 


Very good jewellers sell Perfu-Mist in Gold, Silver, Enamel, 


Shagreen, Chromium Plateandalsowith dainty leather coverings. 


740: 
Sterling Silver 


Engine Turned (() ( e 

£ 4.4.0 Can also be had 

in dainty leather coverings, Ee St 
Chromium Plated, from 30/- (@ 


May we send you a copy 


of the beautiful “ Portrait ih INIT RTC UIENG SCE NT SPRAY. 


Brochure ” shewing all the 


Ronson [Perfu-Mist models ? R onson Art Metal € oO. Ltd, St. Joh ns | actory, High Stree t, SW «11. 
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OME like them “ high-baked ” 
like them ‘‘ ordinary,’ but everybody 


insists on Jacob’s. 


OD YOU LIKE 


JACOBS 


WATER BISCUITS 


It’s the nice nutty 
flavour that makes Jacob’s a different 
Water biscuit—and a specially good ‘one. 
Sold loose, in half-pound packets or in the new 2/- tin 


DUTT 
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THE PASSING SHOWS —continued. 


and that one corner of her studio-flat should be occupied by the easel, 
parallel bars, and boxing gloves of that pseudo-Chelsea physical-culture 
crank, Miss Salmon Pryde. As Miss Tree produced a herring alleged 
to be “ high,” and Miss Trevor’s lover, the young man from the estate 
office (Mr. Anthony Hankey), alluded to the fishiness of her name, Mr, 
Novello might just as well have called her Salmon Trout and been 
vith it. 

oe ae a knockabout point of view Miss Tree’s acrobatics on the bars 
were disappointing, but the gawkiness, the gaucheries, and the general 
drollery made her leisurely burlesque a source of continuous relish. 
Mrs. Plaintiffs 
garrulous —_re- 
source as a 
match - maker 
and match- 
breaker duly 
triumphed as 
we knew 
it would as 
soon as the 
elderly admirer 
arrived on the 
scene. This 
was * Parky” 
(Mr. Ben Web- 
ster), owner of 
70,000 acres of 
frozen mutton 
and a million- 
aire. Miss 
Braithwaite 
wanted him for 
herself, Miss 
Trevor turned 
the tables of 
deceit by pre- 
tending to take 
the infatuation 
of mutton for 
lamb seriously, 
and honours 
being even and 
obstacles _re- 
moved, Parky 
and Curly fell 
into the right 
pair of arms. }) : 
Salmonremain- Cigariné 
ed unhooked, MISS EVE GRAY 

but Mrs. Plain- Who was in the cast of “The Flying Fool” but left it 
tiff, having to return to the film stage, which is her favourite medium. 
landed her own — She will be seen shortly in “‘ The Loves of Robert Burns” 


big fish, was 7a_“talkie,” the scenes of which are now being shot 
mindful of her, © Scotland, and is “Rabbie’s’” home town, Alloway, 
F near Ayr 


whom in one of 
her less truthful 
moments, she was inspired to call her late husband’s “ one lapse.” Salmon, 
it seemed, would live with them, share the frozen mutton, and continue to 
enrich her canvases with still-life studies of rampant beer-bottles and 
recumbent herrings. “ Parky’? made nodemur. But then he hadn’t seen 
her. All very light and airy and amusing. As symphonies go this one in 
two keys should inspire many lively movements—in the libraries and the 
film studios. Tearsand laughter—the stuff to give us. “ TRINCULO.” 


PRISCILLA IN PARIS—continued. 


house come and go, discuss their little affairs, are kind or cruel to 
each other, slander with one phrase, flatter with another . . . air 
their grievances and forget their mercies; in short they just live, and we 
learn as we watch them, 
* * 

A remarkably difficult production to stage in the very realistic manner 

in which it has been accomplished, and which is something of a 
tour de force ; no wonder that Marnac (although she was ably seconded 
by her mettewr en scene, M. Pierre Geoffroy) has no time for acting 
herself at present, though we hope to see her later this winter in 
Shanghai Gesture. A light and quite charming new comedy by 
Albert Willemetz, touched up by Sacha Guitry, at the Madeleine Theatre, 
has “pleased the public.” The feature about it J most enjoyed was 
the fact that there was only one interval between the two acts, which 
are divided into four tableaux. The subject of the play deals with 
divorce, and an amusing cinematographic . prologue presents several 
leading lights of “the Bar” that is NOT round the corner.—With love, 
Trés Cher, PRISCILLA. 


No 
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It's going to be 
a hard winter! 
Fine! —if you can 
get through it 
without colds 


‘chills or flu 


HOW! 


READ THE BOOK THAT COMES WITH THE BOTTLE 


Wash your mouth with Milton. Go straight 
to the root of the matter—straight to your 
mouth. That’s where you breathe in colds, 
that’s where ‘flu’ finds an entrance. It 
doesn’t matter how fit you are, what you eat, 
what you wear, what you dope yourself with. 
If you neglect your mouth colds and ‘flu’ 
walk straight in. A startling report issued 
after independent investigations in one of the 
world’s most celebrated hospitals, and inde- 
pendently confirmed by two of the world’s 
most highly accredited  bacteriologists, 
shows that Milton is the only mouthwash 
that really disinfects the mouth. Just rinse 
your mouth with half a teaspoonful of it in a 
tumbler of water. Twicea day. Buy a bottle 


now—from any chemist. 6d, I/-, 1/6, 2/6. axtsernc 
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CATALOGUE 
of Overcoats for 
every purpose 
and patterns of 
exclusive cloths, 
sent post free 
on_ mention of 


“ The Tatler.” 


Buagerrys 
COPYRIGHT 


Light, yet Warm and 
Weatherproof 


Overcoats that provide the warmth and 
protection essential to comfort during 
the Autumn and Winter months are, 
as a rule, heavy and tiring to wear. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


a 
Warm without Weight 


They exclude bitter winds and generate 
luxurious warmth on cold days, yet, 

owing to the fine quality of their 
af materials, are almost weightless. 


re 


hy - ae 
uf Burberry Overcoats, in addition to 


/ 
glu Wy) being surprisingly light, are also 

‘ig Bs ie. 

ape Proof without Heat 
M> They keep out rain without sacrifice 
of healthful ventilation, and so are 
not only the lightest and warmest, 
but also the most protective and com- 


fortable coats in which to face wet or 
wintry weather. 


for men, women and children, at Haymarket. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 13, 27 & Dec. 11. THURSDAY, Nov. 21, Dec. 5 & 19. 
PARADES  : 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2.30 to 5 p.m. 


BURBERRYS iu. HAYMARKET S.W.1 
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eveLe 


The Addington team which met 
Noval Mideourey, in is semi-final — 
round of “The Star” Tournament 
Eve at Golf at Wentworth: Mrs. Lambert, 
Miss Pim, Mrs. Geoffrey Harrison, 
(Continued from p. 344) Mrs. Briridle, and Mrs. H. Guedalla 


Then there was a mighty struggle between Mrs. Alec Johnston and 
Mrs. Kelway Bamber; Mrs. Johnston started off by winning the Ist hole 
in 3; they halved the 2nd in 4, Mrs. Johnston won the 3rd in 4, and 
then Mrs. Bamber proceeded to square matters by winning the 4th in 3 
and the 5th in 4. ‘They halved the 6th in 4. Mrs. Johnston won the 7th 
in 3 and the 8th in 5, and then Mrs. Bamber won the 9th in 3, all of 
which means that their best ball was 2 under 4’s for the outward half, 
This, perhaps it had just better be said, was on the old course at Went- 
worth, where 3’s and 4’s are certainly not easy to come by. Such figures 
might give the impression that they must have betaken themselves to one 
of the shorter courses. ; 

After that the quality did fall off a little bit; to have kept up that 
standard was almost too much to hope, though Mrs. Bamber in many a 
Scottish Championship, and Mrs. Johnston in the English at Broadstone, 
had shown themselves to be capable of living with the best. At the 16th 
Mrs. Johnston missed her drive, whilst Mrs. Bamber was nearly on in 2, 
but Mrs. Johuston bolted a 2-yard putt left-handed (which is a way she 
has over these shorter putts), and so held on to her lead of 1 up. She 
pulled her tee shot at the 17th, but played a magnificent chip compara- 
tively close to the hole. Then somehow she took three putts, and instead 
of winning the match 2 and 1 she found herself square. 

It might very well have shaken her altogether out of winning; not a 
bit of it. At the 18th she carried the drive with a good tee shot and 
went bravely for the second, clearing the line of bunkers so that she was 
left with nothing but an easy chip up to the green. Mrs. Bamber had out- 
driven her, but it was a doubtful lie, and she finished short of the bunkers; 
the fates were kind, leaving her on turf rather than in the sand, but the 
chip was not her best, and the match went to Mrs. Johnston 1 up. 

Mrs. Gow, who was Miss M. Teacher, had never lost a match all the 
season, and although this was her first round at Wentworth she managed 
to beat Mrs. Ellison (Miss P. Levy) 3 and 1, so that it did not matter 
when Mrs. Arnot for once could not get the touch of the greens, and 
accordingly lost 3 and 2 to Mrs. Chadwick. 

In the afternoon there was rather a feeling that Mid-Surrey ought to 
win but that St. George’s would, and the feeling turned out right. But it 


(Continued on p. xx) 


An 


Semi-finalists in “The Star’ Tournament : The Stoke Poges 
team, consisting of Miss Patrick, Mrs. C. H. Mills, Mrs. 
Hewetson, Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Ellison, and Mrs, Chadwick 
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Ace last! Ultra smart Paris Shoes in your j 
correct width and length. 


| Not too long for the width. 
Not too wide for the length. 


A narrow shoe for a narrow foot. 


A wide shoe for a wide foot, fitting snugly : 
round the heel and ankle, Siving a particu= y 
larly neat effect. 


In other words, Paris elegance combined 
| with Charles H. Baber’s special method of 
heel-to-ball fitting—a revelation in foot 
comfort. 


Nowhere else in London can you set these 
ultraesmart Paris Shoes in the same A.A.A. 
~, to E. fittings as our well-known steel=, . 
: support shoes. 
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An Illustrated Catalogue wiil bz 
sent upon request. 


The 
GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY ["P 


Jeweilers and Silversmiths to H.M. the King. 
112, Regent Street, London, W.1 


(At the cormer of Glasshouse Street) 
WO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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Eve at Golf (Continued fron p. xviii) 

; mighty struggle, and Mrs. McNair had to go to the 19th hole anq 
ies mee Baie ahere for a 4 before she could beat Miss Rabbidge, 
At the beginning Mrs. McNair was putting badly, but the luck seemed to 
turn at the 8th where she holed a 4-yard putt to square the match, 
Good holing out won her the 9th, but Miss Rabbidge won the 10th with 
‘a particularly good tee shot; Mrs. McNair won the 11th and looked like 
winning the 12th as well where she got out of a-bunker to within 24 yards 
of the pin, but she missed not only that putt but the return one as well 
and was lucky to get the half there, Miss Rabbidge following her example 
of extravagance in the way of putts. But Mrs. McNair is really and 
truly a very good putter; her long one lipped on the 13th and she holed 
the return one to win it in 4. 

They halved the 14th where she played a truly magnificent bunker 
shot right on to the green; then it was Miss Rabbidge’s turn for a bit of 
brilliance, for she hit a long drive at the 15th and lipped it for a3. They 
halved the next two holes, but Miss Rabbidge won the 18th in a fine 4 jn 
spite of the drive being bunkered, and then, as aforesaid, Mrs. McNair 
ran down a long putt for 4 to win on the 19th. That match had been 
too thrilling to leave, so that the rest of the proceedings must be taken 
from hearsay. 

From that rather uncer- 
tain medium the facts have 
emerged that Mrs. Johnston 
had been 1 down to Miss 
Coote on the outward 
journey, 1 up at the 12th, 
square at the 13th, and then 
won the 14th, 15th, and 
16th in faultless figures to 
win the_match, Miss Coote 
for once in a very long 
while taking 3 putts at the 
16th. 

Miss Joannides had 
rather a crippled enemy in 
Miss Stanhope, for the latter 
had smashed the wings of 
her glasses just before 
starting out to play, and 
jade tape, though excellent 
for the fingers, is hardly so 
comfortable when it has to 
secure your glasses with a- 
circlet round your head such 
as might have graced the 
brow of a Grecian athlete. 
Not that Miss Stanhope 
offered any excuses on that 
ground, and she did, in fact 
make a very good match of 
it, having the lead in the 
early part of the proceed- 
ings ; but Miss Joannides held on bravely and finally holed a long putt to 
win the 17th in 2 for the match, 3 and 1. 

Mrs. Gow went down 6 and 5 before the fierce onslaught of Miss 
Firebrace, who is playing so well just now, but that was St. George’s only 
loss, for Mrs. Arnot, having found herself upon the greens again, had an 
excellent 4 and 3 win from Miss Marsden. Lady Carisbrooke presented 
the beautiful prizes and, of course, it goes without saying that all arrange- 
menis were perfect. 

Wentworth was all in the golfing picture next day as well, for the 
Prince of Wales had given a cup for men and Princess Helena Victoria 
one for ladies, so that Open Mixed Foursomes might be played there in 
aid of the Red Triangle Hut for Boys at Englefield Green. There was 
a goodly muster of famous names, including Miss Gourlay herself; there 
were Mr. R. H. de Montmorency and his daughter, Mr. John Morrison 
and his mother Mrs. Bourn, but though the latter pair tied for second 
place at 76 net, the cups went to Mr. J. A. Dixon and Mrs. Wadham, 
who returned an excellent 87—12=75. It was announced that the 
Prince’s cup was to be won outright, but Mr. Dixon with splendid 
generosity gave it back to the Red Triangle Hut for a Perpetual Challenge 
Cup. 

The Sussex Inter-Club Championship is always a great item of the 
programme at this time of the year, and it seems thoroughly suitable that 
the Sussex Champion, Mrs. Olaf Hambro, should have been at the head 
of the victorious team the other day, when Ashdown Forest beat Worth- 
ing by all seven matches. Mrs. Hambro only just managed to beat Miss 
Dampney 1 up, and Mrs. Gallatly (Miss Sylvia Mather) beat Mrs. Ash- 
croft 5 and 4, and the next four players were even more drastic, whilst 
Ashdown’s last player, Mrs. Chapman, went an to the last green. Seaford 
Head was the scene of battle, whence you can have delicious views of 
the Seven Sisters, and contemplate (if your opponents allow you) how 
much you personally shall contribute to the fund for saving that historic 
family for ever from the desecrating hand of the builder. 

Pearson Trophy results will appear next week. 


Miss E. G. Newton (left) and Mrs. 
Hill, who hoth belong to the With- 
ington Club, Manchester, were com- 
petitors in the Autumn Foursomes 
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Passed with 
Honours 


That supreme test of the tailor’s art 
—dress clothes—is a test which the 
“New Tailoring ” has passed with 
honours. “ New Tailoring” dress 
clothes are tailored from luxurious 
and exclusive cloths by highly 
skilled specialist cutters. They em- 
body the finest trimmings and the 
maximum of hand-work. They cost 
much less than men expect to pay 
for clothes. of such calibre. But 
perhaps the most compelling argu- 
ment of all is that the “ New Tailor- 
ing” enables you to satisfy yourself 
that quality, style and fit are exactly as 
you demand they shall be . . . before 


you come to any decision. 


Dress Coat .  . 7 gns. 
Dinner Jacket 43 & 6 gns. 
Waistcoat . . 30/- 
Trousers ee a Shs 
White Dress Vests 

10/6 to 25/6 


\ISTIN REEDS 


of REGENT STREET 


On 
OD 


ratatenest 


TEN “NEW TAILORING ” CENTRES 
103-113 Regent Street, W.1 
24 Coventry St., W.1 13 Fenchurch St., E.C.3 


Glasgow, Birmingham. Liverpool. Monchester 


Sheffield, Leeds and Bristol 


AUSTIN REED LTD. LONDON 
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D ECCA Audioscopic reproduction marks a 
big advance in the science of gramophone acoustics. 
Dealers are demonstrating its superiority by a novel 


Side-by-side test. First a few bars are played on 
an ordinary gramophone, and while the sound is 
still fresh in the listener’s ear, the record is quickly 
transferred to the new Salon Decca portable and 
the same notes replayed. No more convincing 


test could be devised. Decca reproduction makes 
the music vital, revealing all the depth and colour in every 
shade of tone. 


outstanding features of 
the Salon Decca portable 


QJ The Decca audioscopic all-metal 4 British made Salon Motor, with 

horn scientifically constructed in graduated speed indicator, and 
conjunction with tone-arm and sound | playing one_12” or two 10" records. 
box to give umform amplification of all 
frequencies, known as audioscopic re- 
production. 


Unspillable needle tray. Com- 
partments for used and unused 
needles. 
© Sani-automatic lid support. Quick 
_ release ts provided with quick 
rigidity. 


Patent automatic brake. To stop 
turntable at fimsh of record and 
(rales rrp it bs the com- 

mencement. Simple to adjust. 
: Pp 7 Winding handle neatly accommo- 
dated inside the instrument when 
closed, leaving the case free from 

projection. 

® 


Also 
Model 130 £24. Send for at booklets of Cabmex and  /fgdel 120 
Portable Models with nearest ae-nt's nam> 
£5-5-0 £4-.10.0 


By the way, heard DECCA RECORDS yc? 


Complete record album to hold 
eight 10-inch records. Can be 
completely removed. 


Salon Decea Cabinet Models £12.12.9 to 
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WEIRD STORIES. 


THE BANSHEE 


X Then I was ten years old, my mother and father finding me, I imagine, 
W rather self-willed and not too fond of school, sent me to a French 
convent some distance from London. They fondly hoped, I believe, ] 
should learn French, but I need hardly say that most of the day I spoke 
English. I was quite happy there, though I missed the school games, as 
the only out-door, pastime allowed was lawn tennis, played on a doubtful 
lawn ! 

The Rev. Mother of the convent was at this time very ill; she had 
been an invalid for many years and had as deputy a kind though very 
austere woman. 

My mother often used to come over to see me, and sometimes spent 
a week-end, which was of course a great joy; we had also several othe 
lady boarders staying there in retreat. 

‘A good many of the girls besides myself were Protestants, which 
made it nicer for me in a way. 

The long dormitory where I slept with fourteen other pupils had 
cubicles the length of the room, and at the farther end an immense 
window with a big blind which was always lowered at night. Underneath 
the window was a shrine with the image of the Blessed Virgin and the 
usual receptacle for Holy Water. One evening we were all assembled: 
in the dormitory with a nun in attendance preparing for bed, when sud- 
denly the huge blind shading the window began slowly to ascend, revealing 
the figure of a beautiful girl combing her masses of auburn hair and 
singing a mournful dirge in a low, sweet voice. We all stared at the 
apparition in mute astonishment for a full minute, and then yery slowly 
the blind descended and everything was as before. 

We were too amazed to be frightened, and looked at each other 
and the nun, whose face was ashy white. She turned quickly to us 
and’in a nervous voice told us we were not to speak of what we had 
seen on penalty of severe punishment, and that no doubt the Rey. 
Mother would send for us in the morning. Accordingly we went silently 
and very thoughtfully to bed. 

The Rev. Mother did send for us all immediately after Mass the next 
day and repeated what the nun had said, that on no account were we 
to mention our experience of the previous night, and gave us religious 
reasons. This I need hardly say made us all the more curious and rather 
frightened. 

Exactly a week after to the day and hour the old Rey. Mother passed 
and we had to visit the death chamber and pray beside the corpse 
a st awe-inspiring, and to us a very unpleasant duty; perhaps 
this is why I hate the scent of arum lilies. 

It transpired months after that the apparition we had all seen was 
the banshee of the old Rev. Mother’s family, who was an Irishwoman of 
ancient and noble birth. 

In conclusion I may add that this is only one of various weird 
experiences I had at the convent. F; M. 


THE COACH AND FOUR 


Paw legends may sound absurd to most people, in fact I used to be 

amongst that number, seeing little possibility of truth handed 
down in tales which were generations old. There runs a legend of 
singular ill-omen in our family which dates back from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

A-certain coach and four is said to appear three times in the grounds. 
These signs are a pre-warning of disaster to the heir. Luckily the coach 
only appears once in each century, although there are always rumours 
current amongst the village people. The last appearance of the coach 
was in the early ‘eighties, when one of my ancestors, heir to the estate, 
died a week after the visitation. 

The events which I am about to recall happened in 1924. My brother 
and I were returning from a visit round some estate cottages when 
suddenly I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs clattering along the road. 
Wondering who it could be, I ran on ahead round the corner, and saw 
what looked like the back of a large stage-coach disappearing down the 
drive. Puzzled, I told my brother, who only laughingly replied that I 
must have grown superstitious. I forgot all about it till one day, about a 
fortnight later, my maid came running to me in a state of considerable 
alarm. She swore that she had seen a heavy black travelling coach 
lumber along one of the yew avenues, to finally disappear at the farther 
end. I was by this time feeling considerably alarmed, but I told the 
maid that I wished the greatest secrecy kept for fear of alarming the 
other servants. The phenomenon had appeared twice; it had yet to appeat 
athird time. I did not have long to wait. The next evening I hap- 
pened to be out in the garden picking some roses when I was interrupted 
in my work by the sound of heavy wheels rumbling along the drive. I 
ran quickly into a small summer-house, and arrived just in time to see a 
black coach and four, driven by a single coachman, dashing down the 
toad at full gallop. The next thing I remember was being helped up 
from the floor by one of the servants. I had fallen into a dead faint. 
At the end of the week my brother died, suflering from acute heart 
trouble. A. B.C. 
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“Pm in love with the ‘Ivory’ Tip!” 
From soft lips all over the world come little murmurs of 


thanks for the ‘Ivory’ tip ....so sleek and so smooth 


.... S80 perfect a finish to the well-bred cigarette it adorns. 


DE RESZKE 


© Ivory ?-tipped or Plain, 1o for 6d. / 
De Reszke Turks, 20 for 1/-. —of Cour. AS) e r 
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and Kings 


By SIDNEY DARK. 


The New French Prime Minister. 


HAVE a vivid memory of M. Tardieu, the new French Prime 
Minister, because, when he was in the Clemenceau War Cabinet, he 


once gave me an appointment at eight o’clock in the morning. 


English Cabinet Minister was ever guilty of a weakness of that kind. 


But the French get up earlier than we do, 
though .apparently, they go to bed later. 
Perhaps the most obvious difference be- 
tween Paris and London is that the life 
of Paris starts at least two hours earlier 
than the life of London. It is impossible 
here to get an appointment with anyone 
that matters much before eleven. In Paris 
the lunch time is much longer, and the 
hours between 11.30 and 2.30 are the dead 
hours. 

M. Tardieu is a typical French politician 
—cautious, reticent, ambitious. He and 
M. Mandel. M. Clemenceau’s Jewish secre- 
tary, were probably the only two men 


Drury Lane pantomimes. 
were gigantic entertainments. 
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my diaries that I wrote first-night notices of no fewer than fourteen 
Whateyer else may be said of them, they 


On one occasion I remember the curtain 


finally fell at two-thirty in the morning. 

The star of my early pantomimes was Dan Leno, the greatest droll 
of my experience ; a funny, pathetic little man, always very delicate, who 
died in a private lunatic asylum, the one ambition of his later years 


being to play Hamlet to Miss Constance Collier’s Ophelia. With Dan 
Leno was the plump Herbert Campbell, a most self-sacrificing comedian, 


No who was content to “ feed” his colleague. Herbert Campbell’s funeral, 


which I attended as a journalist, was accompanied by a brass band which 


played a selection of his songs at the 
graveside, finishing with“ His Day’s Work 
is Done.” 

After Dan Leno came Harry Randall, 
who is stil! alive, a musical enthusiast, 
who at the height of his fame used to 
take his holidays at Beyreuth listening to 
Wagner Festivals. And then came George 
Graves, who had a disconcerting habit of 
talking to his friends in the stalls. 

Arthur Collins, the famous producer of 
Drury Lane pantomimes, has been for a 
long time an invalid living in a jolly house 
at Weybridge. Collins was Augustus 
Harris’ stage manager when he revived 


Italian Opera at Covent Garden, and if he 
were ever to write his reminiscences, they 
would be extraordinary good reading. 
* * * 
The Champion Diner Ont. 
here is no man of my acquaintance 
with whom I more warmly welcome 
the chance to spend an evening than Lord 
Riddell. But the occasion (it has hap- 
pened to me in the past few days) occurs 
rarely because, though he is entirely in- 
different as to what he eats, Lord Riddell 
has a passion for dining out. He likes 
making after-dinner speeches, and very 
good speeches they generally are. He is 


(Continued on +. xxvi) 


who were anything like intimate with the 
“ Tiger”’ in the years of his War fame. 
As a matter of fact, M. Clemenceau had 
the most complete contempt for most of 
his colleagues. He was once asked why 
he had made M. Klotz, who has recently 
got into serious trouble, his Minister of 
Finance. And he replied that Klotz was 
the only Jew in France who knew nothing 
about finance. 
as * * 

Drury Lane Pantomime. 

Ss Alfred Butt’s decision to revive pan- 
nN tomime at Drury Lane Theatre is 
very interesting to me because I find from 


SIR GERARD FULLER 


With the South and West Wilts hounds when they met at Zeals 
House recently. Sir Gerard Fuller is in the Life Guards (Reserve) 


Nail Polis with a cLomn 


superseded by REJANE : = 


—the wonderful Nail 
Polishing Cloth. Good 
for use over and over 
again. Ideal for the 
handbag. Lies flat. 


Two colours: 
Cream and Rose. 
Prices) 1/- 

Of Chemists, Hair- 

dressers & Stores. 


Wholesale only from 


REJANE COMPANY, 


Fight 


On aristocracy 


| 105, Palace Road, S.W.2. e - 

Sore Ir oat TLL rm 4 TANDING alone ong 
O00 mma pinnacle of excellence, 

Sore Throat is a sign Pp GHTON = owing much to inheritance, 


of infection. Forma- 


mint tablets destroy the 


germs in mouth and 
throat and thus pre- 
vent or cure soreness 
and infection. 

Prevent infection by taking a 
tablet whenever you are in 
crowded places. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


GenNatosan Ltp. LovcHBoOROUGH. 
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exrams: Princes Hotel, Brighton, 
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"Phone : Hove 


OTEL BRI 


ATE BATHROOMS. 


Siluated in Hove, 
overlooking the 
famous lawns, and 
in easy reach of 
four Golf courses. 


Princes Hotel 
offers the maxi- 
mum of refined 
comfort, 
with its many 
charming self- 
contained Suites 
of Rooms and the 
acknowledged 
excellence of its 
cuisine & service. 


TUVALU, 0 NNT 


English Bone China is the very 
aristocracy of table ware. The 
world looks to Staffordshire 
for the china of gentlefolk. In 
what connoisseurs call colour— 
rather the very absence of 
colour — Shelley’s  “* Dainty 
White ” cups, saucets, plates, 
which look white in a snow- 
drift, are English Bone China 
at its best. 


Warre ror Coroursn [et usTRATiOns OF 


SHELLEY lee 
Ti Sets - Nursery 
Carel Sets- Lucie Arrwett 
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The YEAR AHEAD Car 
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\\ year. Hillman leads all the new styles in 
; contour and colour, and heads the “ high- 
performance-low-price” field. 


Take the Hillman Straight Eight Saloon at 
£445—the lowest-priced of all British “Eight” 
Saloons. This wonderful car pioneered in- 
expensive eight cylinder motoring and from 
its great initial success it has now thoroughly 
consolidated its position as leader in motor car 
value the world over. Exceptional smoothness 
and flexibility, finger-light steering, wonder- 
fully fine suspension—these are some of its 
many outstanding features. 

Write for Catalogue H/32, describing Hillman 
—the “year ahead” cars. 


STRAIGHT EIGHT SALOON—£445 


HILLMAN MOTOR 
CAR CO., LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


World Exporters: 
ROOTES LTD., 


Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Y 
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Cabbages and Kings—continued. 


to be found at all sorts of dinners. Some he attends in an official 
capacity; others for charitable purposes. The more “unusual” the 
dinner, the more Lord Riddell enjoys himself. Some men live to eat, 
others eat to live. Lord Riddell 
sats in the search for information. 
His real reason for atcending the 
annual banquet of the Society of 
Hygienic Engineers on Monday, 
and the complimentary dinner to 
the retiring president of the 
Brotherhood of South London 
Laundrymen on Tuesday is that, 
with luck, each function will find 
him next to a fellow-guest who 
can provide him with some fresh 
information about sanitation or 
salversan, surgery or sugar re- 
fining, or indeed, what not. 

Lord Riddell is a human note 
of interrogation. He is a man 
of infinite curiosity. He always 
wants to know. Were his friends 
—and their name is legion—to 
present him with a gold watch, 
he would hardly notice the beauty 
of the chasing. He might not 
even stop to read the flattering 
inscription in his eagerness to 
examine the works. His passion 
is to keep behind the scenes. He 
positively aches to know how every 
job is done. He has a genius for 
discovering how it ought to be 
done, and an uncanny instinct for 
finding out how it is done. 


‘MISS LAVENDER AND MISS A 
ROSEMARY CHRISTIE-MILLER Lord Riddell has never dreamt 


dreams or seen visions. And he 
West Wilts Hounds at Zeals House. ‘oes not hold with dreamers and 
Mr. Christie Miller’s seat is Clarendon visionaries. He does not over- 

Park, Salisbury rate his brother man but he 


At the opening meet of the South and 


The 20/25 h.p. latest Model Rells Royce Chassis with Gonnsu ht Bnciosed Tanaaalece 


Illustrated above is an example of luxurious modern coachwork 
produced by the Connaught Motor and Carriage Co Ltd 
34-36 Davies Street Berkeley Square London. The versatile 
craftsmanship for which this firm of coachbuilders is inter- 
nationally famous enables them to meet, and faithfully yet 
inexpensively interpret, every coachwork requirement and idea, 


whatever the type of chassis chosen. Detailed specifications 
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accepts his limitations with philosophic patience. He is a rich man with 
a poor man’s tastes. He is incapable of ostentation, He is bored by 
the luxucy that most rich men love. He is a teetotaler who, as he once 
confessed, prefers not to spend the evening with other teetotalers, 

His judgments are shrewd. He never fails in pleasantly expressing 
appreciation of ability in his colleagues or subordinates. He loves power, 
It pleases him that other men dance when he pipes. But there is neyer 
a shade cf arrogance in his piping. He is both a cynic and an optimist, 
He is always certain that the sun will shine to-morrow, and equally certain 
that the unrighteous will get 
more than they deserve. 

The Father of Six. 
co Wolmer, who is a 
tervent opponent of 
birth control and recently 
admitted that he was the 
father of six children, suffers, 
as serious men are apt to 
suffer, from the suspicion of 
being rather over superior. 
When he speaks in the House 
of Commons, he is apt to 
lecture, and M.P.’s (even as 
you and J) cordially dislike 
being lectured. I't is my good 
fortune to meet Lord Wolimer 
occasionally, and as a matter 
of fact, while his opinions 
are strong and definite, his 
manner of expressing them is 
charmingly modest. Through 
his mother he is of course a 
Cecil, and he shares the 
general Cecilian earnestness 
of purpose- The Cecils are 
good men, but masterful. : 
Years ago I used sometimes SIR HENRY HOARE 


to hav e to see Viscount Cecil Another S, and W. Wilts snapshot on their 
of Chelwood (he was then opening day. Owing to an accident Sir 
Lord Robert Cecil) and he Henry Hoare cannot ride astride, so he 
was certainly a little difficult. has found this way out of the difficulty 


Sa a 


and drawings will be sent on request. Telephone: 
Mayfair 5048. Telegrams: Craftsmen Wesdo Ee 
London. E 
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COACHWORK FOR 4 


ROLLS ROYCE< | 


34-36 Davies Street Berkeley Square London W1 
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BRADLEYS 


for finest value 
in finest furs 


NG W is the time 
Jor prospective pur- 
chasers of fine quality 
Furs to inspect the new 
collections of Models 
which are being displayed 
im Bradleys’ Salons. 


These Models have been 
made from choice pelts 
recently purchased at very 
advantageous prices, and 
represent exceptional 
value. 


AM garments are clearly 
marked in plain figures. 


The Coat shonn is in 
black Broadtail trimmed 
nith Sable. 


Chepstow Place? 
London, We. 
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Petrol Vapour—continued. 


Personally I think they 
are as bad. That perhaps is only from my individual point of view, but 


are just as bad or as good as they were before. 


that I am not in a minority of one I can prove by 
quoting a letter which I have recently received. 
This comes from a woman motor-owner whose 
experience with insurance companies has not been 
very much unlike my own I make no apology for 
quoting it in full: “I have been an interested reader 
of your writings in THE TATLER for some years, 
and am glad to find you airing the insurance fraud. 
An experience of my own and its result may 
interest you. A woman-driver of fourteen years’ 
experience, I had my first accident last year. 
A bus ran into the back of my car and broke 
off the buffer and bent one wing. The accident 
was entirely the bus-driver’s fault, for reasons 
clear but too long to write here. I sent a claim 
of £3 15s. for the repairs to the bus proprietors. 
They asked me to let them have the name of my 
insurance company. I replied that this was not 
necessary as I had no intention of claiming from 
this company. Their answer was that they did not 
wish me to claim, but I was probably not aware 
that they had a special agreement with all insurance 
companies, I replied that I would send them the 
name of my company when I had a written state- 


ment from the latter that, not having claimed, 
I should not lose my ‘No claim’ bonus. My in- 


surance company refused to comply, and the bus 
firm then wrote me that they had found out what 
company I was insured with, and that the matter 
was settled upon the basis of them paying half and 
my insurance company the other half. In these 
circumstances I should get £3 15s. for damages 
and lose the £6 bonus which was clearly due to me. 
I immediately wrote to my insurance company 
stating that I had not claimed from them, and had 
not authorised them to make any arrangement with 
the bus company. The long-drawn-out corre- 
spondence continued until March, when I sued the 


MR. ISAAC BELL, M.F.H., 
AND MRS. WOODHOUSE 

At the opening meet of the South and 

West Wilts at Zeals House. Mr. Isaac 

Bell, who is a great authority on hound- 

breeding, has been master of Lord Arundell 
of. Wardour’s old pack since 1925 


bus company, who promptly paid the ‘money into court. Afterward 
I understand my insurance company paid their share whatever it was, 
but needless to add I got my bonus. A few months afterwards a Private — 
car-driver ran into my back wing causing damage amounting to £2 ing 
[s 
3 
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I at once wrote to my insurance company statin, 
that I had had an accident but stating that I shoul 
not claim from them, and that they were not t 
make any terms with the other party’s company, - 
On my claiming indemnity against the damage — 
a person calling himself a ‘claims assessor’ wrote 
and asked me to accept half the amount. I replie 
giving him a choice of sending a cheque in f 
within seven days or receiving a summons. Th 
cheque came. I think these two cases show tha 
the insurance companies are bluffing, and that 
is up to motorists to stand firmly up to them.? — 
With these sentiments I entirely agree, and [ _ 
confess myself very grateful to this lady who has — 
so pluckily done something for the motoring cause, 
For my own part, I admit that there is nothing quit 
so distasteful as the conduct of a correspondenc 
with an insurance company which abounds wi 
technicalities and always leaves one with a horrible 
feeling that for some unexplained reason one is 
going to stand in the dock at the end of it all. 
is because of this crushing fear of huge an 
almighty organisations with addresses in the City 
that most of us allow ourselves to be trampled upon, 
and year after year tender premiums that are out of — 
all proportion to the needs of the case. Rumours of 
new legislation governing road transport in gener 
are now in the air. The antediluvian laws whic 
relate to private cars are to be overhauled alike wi 
those that apply to dividend-earning vehicles. If at 
long last we are to have a change in these affairs, then 
I think motorists are entitled to hope that the whol 
question of car insurance will also be inquired into. 
* * * 
Signalling Schemes. & i 
y reason of my congenital laziness, and also " 
because I have some regard for my creature 
comfort, I have always been interested in signalling 
(Continued on b. 


five persons comfortably 
In a few: moments the 


four or 
under the head. 
head can be folaed back to make an open 
car. , on 16 h.p. Sunbeam chassis, 
Weymann or Coachbuilt 


Pass and Joyce ‘* Foursome”? Coupe, which 
seats 


the 


would you show him first?” 


chassis.” 


Mir. Pass: ‘I’m inclined to say the ‘Foursome’ Coupe.” 


Mr. Joyce: “Yes, that’s the conclusion I came to myself. 
there’s a better car anywhere for £725, and people thoroughly appreciate the 

> distinction of exclusive coachwork at a reasonable price. 
= realise that we are the only firm who make this Coupe on the Sunbeam 


373-375 Euston Road, N.W.1 


Pass and Joyce talk about : 
* FOURSOME” 4 


Mr. Joyce: “I was thinking to-day, Pass, of the case of the ordinary 
man who just drops in to look round. 
in money, but comfortably off—a man who wants a distinctive car. at 


COUPE 


Let us say a man not rolling 


I don’t think 


L wonder if they 


Mr. Pass: “Asa matter of fact, I had the sort of man you were thinking 
of here this morning and he was tremendously attracted by the ‘Foursome.’ 
He specially liked the idea of seating four people under the head, and the 
16 h.p, Sunbeam chassis gave him all the speed and power he was looking for. 


PASS» JOYCE 


LTD. 
46-47 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


24-27 Orchard Street, W.1 
And at 104 Deansgate, Manchester 


XxVili 
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The World’s Fastest 500 Mile Race 
THE WINNING 
BENTLEY 


driven by Mr. Jack Barclay 
and Mr. F. C. Clement 
in the B.R.D.C. 500 Mile 


Race at Brooklands 


was fitted with 


PLUGS. 
We have published a 


Booklet telling you how to 


“FIT AND FORGET” 


Send a postcard for your 
post free copy. 


LG. SPARKING PLUGS, LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S$ W.15. 


RE SoBe Be De Se De Se De De Be Se Se De in Be Se BBB BE 


World’s Largest 
Flying Ship 


esha epecaoet 


© 6000 H.LP. DORNIER Do. 
flew with 


169 Passengers 
aboard—the greatest number ever carried 
by any aircraft. 


The twelve Siemens - Jupiter engines 
were lubricated with 


WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL 


—the Product of an All-British Firm 
{. C, WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, Ey Cy 2+ 


x 


On October 21st th 
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“Nothing to equal PHOSFERINE”’ 


Miss BETTY STOCKFELD, 


who plays with such distinction-in “ Art 
and Mrs. Bottle”; at present at the 
Criterion Theatre, writes: 


f O much good in my owncase is accomplished by 
S Phosferine that I am always glad to let others 
know where they can find help. When I begin 
to have that ‘rushed off my feet’ feeling, I send out 
an ‘S.O.S.’ for a few doses of Phosferine, which soon 
helps me to regain my usual well-being and energy. 
There is nothing to equal it for resisting the nerve 
exhaustion induced by the high speed and countless 
interests of one’s stage life, as its invigorating effects 
soon make one feel fresh and bright. Some months 
ago I played a small part in the much-talked-of film 
‘Dawn, and it was Phosferine that dispersed my 
fatigue and assured me sound and restful sleep. I 
am sure that a brief course of Phosferine puts the 
whole nerve system in tune.” 


I I 
| From the very first cay you take PHOSFERINE |, 
| you will gain new confiaence, new life, new en- I 
I durance. It makes you eat better, and sleep better, I 
i and you will look as fit as you feel. Phosferine I 
i is given with equally good results to the children. i 


PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics for 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Tablets and Liquid. : 

The 3/- size contains nearly four times the quantity of the 1/3 size, 

Theretore you will save nearly 2/- by buying the larger size, 
Aldwych - 
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PETROL VAPOUR —continued. 


devices, particularly at this time of year. It is nice to be able to shut 
oneself up inside a saloon in a state of delectable “fug ” and yet be able 
to feel that one can tell followers and oncomers something of one’s 
intentions. Not for this alone do I love my Clementina Talbot, but some 
of the hold she has upon my affections is attributable to the fact that by 
just touching a little-finger lever upon the top of the steering-column I 
can cause direction-arrows to be illuminated at her agreeable stern. The 
only fault in Clementina’s method of telling the world what I am going 
to do with her is this, that she leaves policemen ahead in ignorance of 
her plans, and I suppose, too, there are occasions in which drivers of 
following vehicles cannot see the arrows in the little box that sits so 
neatly on the top of her petrol tank. Wandering round the galleries of 
Olympia I became almost bemused with the ramifications of automobilism. 
These hundreds of stands contrived to make me believe that there was 
scarcely a single industry upon which the motor-car does not impinge. 
Amongst them, however, I found one thing that I considered worth 
a passing note of praise. This is a 
direction-indicator modestly called 
the Best, for curiously enough it is 
made by a firm whose name hap- 
pens to be Best. This circum- 
stance, of course, gives it a certain 
advantage. A little hand-switch so 
long as the engine is working causes 
the illuminated arrow, showing 
white in front and red behind, 
to point in the required direction. 
I like this device because its 
responsiveness is very certain and 
very quick, and also because it 
does not drain one’s batteries of 
their vital juice. Entirely changing 
the subject, I must now mention 
a small contrivance that I have 
had in personal use for some 
considerable time and that has 
given a great amount of satis- 
faction. This (it is called the 
Benjamin luggage brace) was a 


CAPTAIN MALCOLM CAMPBELL AND HIS TWO NEW CARS 


The famous speed specialist and his two new Rolls-Royce cars, a 40/50-h.p. 
Phantom and a 20-h.p. saloon, The picture was taken outside Captain Malcolm 
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MOTOR NOTES AND NEWS. 


€ iby people read newspaper advertisements?” This question was 
put the other day to an official of Shell-Mex, Ltd., who are 
one of the largest national advertisers. “ Indeed they do,’ he replied. 
“ Like all other petrol companies, we used at one time to advertise 
through other media, placed,-I need hardly say, where people could not 
fail to see them. But since we have concentrated on newspaper 
publicity the results have fully justified our action. Quite apart from 
the fact that many roadside posters are a disfigurement of the beauty 
of our countryside, they make, I am convinced, not the slightest appeal 
to the average motorist. They are more likely to annoy him than to 
interest him. An intelligently drawn-up advertisement in a newspaper, 
on the other hand, can really explain the merits of the products we sell. 
Remember that we are the only national company that has not announced 
anew ‘stunt’ in connection with its petrol during the last twelve months. 
The reason is, of course, that what we are selling to-day, and have been 
selling for years past, is a blend—constantly being brought up-to-date—of 
petrols which have anti-knocking 
properties, and which, I should add, 
are drawn from. sources some of 
which are exclusive to ourselves.” 
% * * 
he motorist who desires a car 
of unusual attraction will be 
. interested to hear that the Pass 
and Joyce foursome coupé which 
has received so much attention 
during the past season has now 
been reduced from £725 to £695. 
This has been accomplished by 
applying improved production 
methods while in no way detract- 
ing from the high - class finish that 
has been characteristic of this 
attractive drop - head 4—5-seater 
close-coupled coupé. The lower 
price includes chromium - plating 
throughout. Several models in 
attractive colour schemes, both 
Weymann and coach-built, are now 
on view at the various Pass and 


gift horse, but I can clearly look Campbell’s garage at Povey Cross. The Alsatian is a very specially well- 


it in the mouth. tried one Joyce showrooms. 


Those who have an eye appreciative of fine engineering, 


artistic coach-work, and stylish interior appointments 


find their highest conceptions perfectly interpreted in , ; 
32/34 H.P. 6-CYL. ENCLOSED-DRIVE 


MINERVA 


LIMOUSINE BY MINERVA MOTORS £1,400 


this magnificent model. 


Minerva travel-superiority 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
Head Office, Showrooms & Works: Chenies Si., London, W.C, 1. 


XXX 
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\ LIVERY BY DUNHILLS 


| 


2 
dar 


AN OVERCOAT THAT WILL 
RETAIN ITS SMARTNESS 


Yous chauffeur’s appearance will cause you no em- 
barrassment at even the smartest function, if he is 
clothed by Dunhills. Alighting or at the wheel, his 
appearance is all you can desire. Smartness—style— 
fit and finish beyond criticism—all these are found in 
liveries by Dunhills, they have been making clothes for 
chauffeurs for more than a quarter of a century. 


The overcoat illustrated is a typical example of the skilful 
tailoring that forms part of every garment made by Dunhills. 
It is made from a fine Worsted Whipcord of medium weight, 
lined Verona or Wool Velour, smartly finished in every detail. 


It can be made to individual measure- ay 9 19 6 
ments or supplied ready-to-wear. Price = = 

Liveries are also made to measure in All-Wool Melton at 
£12-12-0, £10- 10-0 and £8-8-03 in Union Whipcord, 
&£7-17-63 in Union Melton, £6 - 16-6. Mackintoshes for 
Chauffeurs, absolutely waterproof, in Black, £3-15-0 and 
£5-5-0. Best quality Blue, guaranteed for 2 years, £5-5-0. 


If you cannot call, a postcard will bring you 

Dunhills Livery List No. B.5, patterns of the 

materials and linings, together with a_ self- 

measurement form which guarantees a perfect 
fit without trying on. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIVERY TAILORING 


2, CONDULE SLT REET, TONDON, W.1 
359-361, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
72, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 


— 
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Tha t 5 : 
a lovely! 


silver| 


mine are so battered and 
dented now I’ve put them 
away. 


“That one will never dent. It 
can’t. . It’s a new kind—B.M.C. 
They’re wonderful ....” 


What is the secret of the everlasting 
endurance of a B.M.C. photograph 
frame? It is this. Pure silver is 
deposited by an entirely new and 
modern method on to a solid frame 
of which it becomes an actual part. 
Thus, at last, pure silver has been 
given the stamina of steel and frames 
made by this process last for ever ! 


ise to see B.M.C. silver photograph 
z frames, mirrors, 
brushes, cigarette boxes, 
clocks, cocktail trays. 
They are stocked by all 
leading Stores, Silver- 
smiths and Fewellers. 


SILVERWARE 


St EC1 


British Metallising Co Ltd T20 Gardiner House 10-14 Charterhouse 
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RACING RAGOUT. 


HE average backer said good-bye to 


Newmarket at the end of the Houghton : 


meeting without taking off his hat to 
“the ditch” or enacting any of the 
time-honoured formalities. 

It is easy to job backwards, as they say in 
the City, and see that one should have backed 
Douple Life after her easy win in the Duke of 
York Stakes and her previous successes, but 
15 lb. difference is a lot of weight, and it was 
her sheer gameness that pulled her through. 
Major Harold and Lady Zia Wernher are the 
next luckiest people to Mr. “ Trigo” Barnett 
in the racing world. I believe I am right in 
saying that their first essay in racing was with 
a hunter called Red Rose, who was narrowly 
beaten for the National Hunt Steeplechase at 
Cheltenham. Their next race-horse was another 
hunter, Fairyhill II, who won the £500 Fox- 
hunters at Cheltenham and several other races. 
Red Bee, starting with small beginnings, won 
more than his share, and Brown Jack won 
everything that could be won over hurdles. 
Entering on the flat Double Life won two or 
three races asa two-year-old, and this year has 
been unplaced once and won five times with 
one disqualification. Brown Jack’s record is 
almost history, and they have practically no 
other horses to take the gilt off the gingerbread. 

The Aga Khan has certainly had a very 
lucky year with his two-year-olds, but one must 
take into account the yearlings he bought when 
buying on his own account without expert 
advice. Rather over £25,000 purchase price, 
let alone training fees, he paid for three which 
fetched £65 the three, at auction in Paris last 
week. It is all a vast gamble, and luck must 
be batting on your side. 


Make sure it’s Triplex; look for the 
3 X's in a circla) This Trade Mark is on 
all Genuine Triplex. 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS Co., Ltd., 


1, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Poole, Dublin 
MISS BIDDY NOBLE JOHNSON AND THE HON, 
LADY McCALMONT 
At the opening meet of the Kildare Hounds at Johns- 
town Inn. The Hon. Lady McCalmont is the mother 
of Major Dermot McCalmont, master of the Kilkenny, 
and an aunt of the present Lord Clanmorris 


Reqd. Trade Mark 
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By *° Guardrail.’’ 


The Dalham Stakes did look a good thing 
for Arguide, who has always been knocking at 
the door, to beat one three-year-old who had 
never been placed and some maiden two-year. 
olds, but in this race the Beckhampton two- 
year-old, Quinine, first time out, was made the 
biggest gamble of the week. Bookmakers in 
the centre of Tattersall’s were gratified for a 
start to find mugs willing to back it to beat the 
good thing at 100 to 8, while on the rails sevens 
bar one was the stock offer. In thirty hectic 
seconds in which Mr. Clatterfeet lost both 
gloves and jarred himself up for the remainder 


of the season, the price became 5 to 2, though — 


probably some of the connections must have 
got as much as 3 tol. Making the whole of 


Oa 


the running the filly won in a trot by four 


lengths and it is hard to say how good she is, 
but undoubtedly she is very good. 

In the big race the Ghost Train was always 
noticeable by his colour and his prominence, 
but he always seemed to be going beyond him- 
self with nothing in reserve, and it was sheer 
gallantry that made him come again and run 
into fourth place after appearing to be out of 
it coming out of the dip. It was “the dip” 
that seemed to interfere with so many horses, 
and after the hard going that has lasted all this 
season it is hardly to be wondered at. 

How Athford came to fade out is a mys- 
tery. With his speed and his stamina he 
looked an ideal Cambridgeshire horse, but no 


race has produced more disappointments. G 


Lady Abbess cantered home easily for the 


Moulton Stakes, and she certainly now deserves ~ 


a rest, having run eleven times this season and — 


only once been out of the first three. By 
Friar Marcus she is very unlikely to stay as a 
(Continued on p xxxiv) 


~ 
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SCELLENCE 
COCNISED | 


laid for us are a great 
success ; they have 
not only given satis- 
faction to our 100 
members, but all the 
match players from 
the numerous clubs 
we have played have 
been delighted with 
them.” 


‘“In my opinion they are 
the best Courts I have 
ever played upon.” 


A club President's con- 
tribution to the ever- 
growing number’ of 
testimonials written for 


{WEA HER HARD COURTS 


ED & details and interesting Catalogue 
REEN await your request 


\GAZE & SONS, LTD.,, 25, The Gazeway, 


fton-on-rhames. ‘Phone: Kingston 3000 
ee eS EERE 


IX yg [»°"ht»" 


aN MONEY AT HOME 


by becoming a proficient 


SHOWCARD WRITER 


tin you by post and sell your work 
thour specialised Sales Department. 


WCARD SERVICE: LTD., HITCHIN. 
WS Ca 


SENTATION ALBUMS 


tand- made paper leaves, in superb 
*Bindinss, suitable for Signatures when 
sing Testimonials and Addresses. 


‘Sis: 25/-, 42/-, 52/6 net. 


‘{ SPOTTISWOODE (Publishers), Ltd. 
Creat New Street, London, E.C. 4 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The ‘‘ Aviation ”’ 


Designed to fulfil the every requirement 
of the Sportsman. Made from the im- 
penetrable Aquascutum Trench Coatings, 
with detachable collar and lining of Teddy 
Bear Fleece. Price complete 13 Gns. 


The outer coat, collar and lining can be 
had separately. 


D.B. “ Sandhurst” 


A new style Travelling Coat which is also 
appropriate for Town wear by virtue of its 
straight lines. In Eiderscutum, Lambs- 
wool Fleeces, Saxonies and Camel Hair from 


9 Gns. 
All-wool and weatherproof ’Scutum Coats 
from 6 Gns, 
“ Field” Coats, 34 to 5 Gns. 
Please write for Folder “A” 


which illustrates other new 
’"Scutum Greatcoats. 


GREATCOATS 


by 


Tailors and Overcoat 
Specialists since 1851 


BY APPOINTMENT 


to His Majesty the King and 
to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales 


D.B. ‘ Sandhurst” 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


Can 


Aquascutum L® 100 Regent St., London, W.1 


and 113 Piccadilly 


SEE ee 


“VITAMENT ” 


A SIMPLE AND NOVEL METHOD 
OF COOKERY, GIVING DELICIOUS 
DISHES WITH MINIMUM WORK 
Write— 
“VITAMENT,” Spicers Ltd., 
19, New Bridge Street, E.C.4 
FOR FREE BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 


xxxiil 


VERY mouth has a Danger Line. It is 
meet gums, where dangerous 
acids form and decay begins . .. 


SQUIBB’ 


DENTAL CREAM 


contains more than 50% Squibb’s Magma Mag- 
magnesia). It neutralises acids. 
It not only cleans, but guards The Danger Line. 


At Chemists and Stores. 1/3 and 2/- 


where teeth 


nesia_ (liquid 
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Racing Ragout—continued. 


three-year-old, and every possible use has been made of her in her 
two-year-old career. Rapahannock, who won the New Nursery from a 
very bad draw, is a big-striding colt, and we shall hear more of him next 
year. His sire, Knockando, was a beautiful horse who, in many people’s 
opinion, won the Guineas in Ellangowan’s vear. To everyone’s surprise 
he was not placed in the first three, while Legality, the only grey in 
the race, who was nearer last than first, was placed second. This was 
afterwards changed. Hot Bun has been a good friend to M. Wittouck 
this season, and she seems to win over any distance, improving with 
every race. “Sandy” Braime has placed her admirably, and has pro- 
bably had a better season with his few horses than since the palmy 
days of Chuckaway and Throwaway which he trained for Mr. Alexander. 
The latter, a man of gigantic proportions, made an extraordinary match 
with Sir John Astley, the “ Mate,” to ride one-and-a-half miles across 
the flat, row a mile, and plough an acre. Owing to Mr. Alexander’s 
horse breaking down under about 17 stone, Sir John won the first con- 
test, Mr. Alexander won the rowing, and both were so bad with lumbago 
that the ploughing had to be scratched and the bets called off. 

The sales for the most part showed a great slump, and a yearling 
which passed out of the ring unsold at Doncaster at 480 guineas, was 
let go for 160 at Newmarket. Sir Matthew Wilson’s and Lady Curzon’s 
partnership horses came up at this meeting, but were not of much account 
with the exception of Arctic Star, who however will be so difficult to 
place that he was probably not ridiculously cheap at under 2,000. 

Alexandra Park is a place at which, before going racing, every man or 
woman should have mixed doubles the favourites before leaving for the 
course, and nine meetings out of ten it would show a handsome profit. 
George Duller, who has been riding for Mr. Victor Emanuel in America, 
made his début as a trainer at this meeting, all Mr. Emanuel’s horses 
having been taken away from Charles Chapman to send to him. 
Mr. Emanuel came to this country not long ago, and has had some 
useful jumpers, Rhyticere putting up a very polished performance at 
Sandown last meeting, and having all the appearance of a Liverpool horse. 
Charles Chapman did very well for him with the material he had, but 
on the flat the horses were not good enough. 

Leicester, Derby, and Manchester are all that are now left to us 
and the only advice is—those that are “in” to stay “ in” till next season, 
and to those that are “ out” to stay “out.” Most of the flat-race trainers 
are fixing up for their hunting or Switzerland, while the jockeys are 
doing ditto or going on to take a busman’s holiday in Egypt or India. 
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Notes from Here and There. ‘| 


he Friends of the Poor, 42, Ebury Street, S.W.1, ask for £14 for a 
widow, aged fifty-one, who is in a very serious state of health, as 
she has already had two operations for cancer and is now waiting for 
another which the doctors hope will relieve her. She is a most superior 
type of woman and, in spite of her trials, she makes the best of every- 
thing and is very cheerful. Her husband died of drink some years ago 
and to her great sorrow her only son has inherited this weakness and he 
can hardly support his own family. Her father pays the rent, but as he 
has just married again he does no more for her, and her only income is 
7s. 6d. National Health Insurance. On account of her poverty she is 
suffering much from under-nourishment, and this is especially serious in 
view of her coming operation, as she simply must get up her strength. 
Will you please help her during the next few weeks and give us a little 
in hand for her when she is discharged from hospital? We earnestly 
hope she will eventually get strong enough to work again. 
* * * 
he Decca records issued for this month include three at 3s. each, and 
the remainder are all 2s. each, which are really remarkable value 
for the money. The 3s. ones are “ Celia’s Charms ” and “ The Palantine’s 
Daughter,” sung by Dale Smith, which are both delightfully old-world; 
‘*Phyllis has Such Charming Graces” and “Sea Rapture” (Coates), 
sung by Frank Titterton, and “There Is No Death” and “ Love Went 
A-Riding,” sung by the same artiste. All these three are well worth 
acquiring. The Decca 2s. records include three admirable dance records 
played by Ambrose and his orchestra, which are “ You Wouldn’t Fool 
Me” and “My Lucky Star,” both from Follow Through at the new 
Dominion Theatre; “Thou Swell,” from A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, and “The Pagan Love Song,” from the film The Pagan; 
“Lovable and Sweet” and “My Dream Memory.” 


his week the opera in Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte’s Gilbert and Sullivan 
season at the Savoy Theatre is Patience or Bunthorne’s Bride,’ 
which will be given for one week. Particular interest is attached to this 
opera as new scenery and dresses have been designed by that well-known 
artist, Mr. George Sheringham. Many striking features will be seen in 
his designs for Patience, one being that all the fabrics used have been 
hand-printed to his designs and the dresses show a Greek influence. 
The cast for Patience includes Darrell Fancourt, Martyn Green, 
Charles Goulding, Henry A. Lytton, Leslie Rands, Nellie Briercliffe, 
Marjorie Eyre, Blossom Gelsthorpe, Bertha Lewis, Winifred Lawson. 


IEEE 


Selected for Vital Services 


When Batteries are required for work 
of the greatest importance, and their 
selection is entrusted to engineers 
whose experience and judgment are 
beyond question, you will find that 
the C.A.V. is specified. 


It is the Battery for extreme reliability. 


Ask your Dealer to 
explain the advantages 
of the CA¥. Battery 
fitted with Patent fy 
Threaded Rubber § 
Separators, the 

perfect plate insulation 
It is the finest Batters 
value obtainable. 


C.A.V. Batteries are used for emer- 
gency lighting on the Tube trains of 
London's Underground Railway, where 
the safety of the thousands of pas- 
sengers carried daily imposes great 
responsibility. 


When you require a new Battery for 
your car, it is both safe and sure to 


az 7 a ‘ay 


The Worlds Best 
BAT TERY 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GARAGE OR LOCAL 
BATTERY DEALER—CAV DEPOTS AND BATTERY 
SERVICE AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


There is a suitable CA.V. Battery for your Car and Wireless set too. 


CAVandervell & ©: 
ACTON, LONDON, W 3. 


Durward 5 
FAMOUS QOVERCOATS 


for 
TOWN, COUNTRY 
and 


SPORTING WEAR 


D.B. “PORTMAN” 


A smart and useful model for 
Professional or Business wear. 
Although tailored to look formal, 
this coat is cut on the same well- 
balanced principle as the famous 
‘*Aintree.’’ Tailored in a large 
variety of cloths, it has plain 
seams and pockets swung inside. 


Ready-to-wear or made 
to order 


From 7 guineas 


OUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


is under separate and expert super- 
vision, and carried ont by workmen 
who excel in making from_ self- 
measurement without personal fitting. 


Write for patterns with easy form 
of self-measurement, sent post free 
on mention of “ The Tatler,” — 


KENNETH DURWARD LTD., 
37, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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q Yes. that's true. 


; for 


more pleasant | i\ ie 
to the palate...and ee 


“Dunvilles 


IRISH WHISKY 


has the true whisky flavour 
...any man who knows 
whisky will tell you that.. 


“Yes that's true!” 
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THE TATLER 
Famous Women of History 


JUDITH HELEN OF TROY 
SAPPHO BOADICEA 


MESSALINA SUSANNA == 


Still they come, these dominating 
Women of History, stirred to life by the 
touch of a great artist’s brush, their 
beauty as dazzling, their daring as magni- 
ficent, their triumphs and tragedies as 
profound as ever they were when Rome 
and Greece were glories waiting to be 
born. Every month this splendid series, 
painted by F. Matanid, R.I., excites 
more comment, more admiration. Readers 
of BRITANNIA & EVE look forward 
to it because the interest is cumulative 
and sustained. 


“In that marvellous barge, which 
Shakespeare has immortalised, with its 
silver oars, gold stern, and purple sails : 
fanned by boys dressed as cupids and 
attended by maids in the costume of 
Nereids and Graces, she approached the 
shore preceded by the fragrance of 
burning incense and, refusing Anthony's 
invitation to dinner, persuaded him to 
come as her guest to such a feast as even 
the new Bacchus had not thought possible 
for variety and magnificence ....” 
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and now Cleopatra . . 


There’s delightful reading for many long evenings in this most 
beautiful of all monthly magazines. Fiction, fashion, better house- 
keeping, sport, motoring, the theatre—all are embraced. If you 


haven’t seen BRITANNIA @ EVE there’s a treat in store for you— 
it is a composite magazine, quite unique. 


Order from your bookseller now. One shilling. 


BRITANNIA ans EVE 


British National Newspapers Ltd 


Take Britannia & Eve to read in the Train—It will make the longest journey seem shorter 
enn 
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PLINTEX is the motorist’s safeguard—the crystal 
ield to this newer, safer motoring. Splintex 
‘the most advanced safety glass on the market, 
brit has this great advantage—it is guaranteed non- 
iscolourable ; perfect visibility is thus assured for 
iltime. In order to prove this non-discolourable 
quality, Splintex is tested by a special ultra-violet 
ay treatment which reproduces in a few hours the 
ight effect equivalent #o the full glare of three THE 
fnglish summers. Maybe your new car will be 


itted with Splintex, but it will pay you to make 

ure—for all its crystal clarity and saving strength, N 0 N =a D [ S C 0 L 0 U RAB L E 
\plintex costs no more than ordinary safety glass. 

‘SPLINTEX SAFETY GLASS, LTD., SAFETY Gy LAS S 


PLINTEX WORKS, SOUTH WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON, S.W.19. TELE: WIMBLEDON 4422. 
Telegrams : “Splintex Toot London.” 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER “SPLINTEX — WIMBLEDON” 
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Pel ES 
a 
BEST PROCURABLE 


Uzchutoly! 


Other fine Old Highland 
Whiskies——are 


GRANT'S “STAND FAST” 
and 
GRANT’S 

“LIQUEUR” : ¢; | 
‘ONAN TAT i z ANU 


STAND, FAST | macnn 
ss eotely Whisky Ni 
Ves aay 


Wm. GRANT & SONS, LTD., London Agents 


The Glenfiddich and Balvenie-Glenlivet for Grant's Liqueur’ Scotch: 
Distilleries, DU A N Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER, Ltd., 
82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW. 


Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 
15% g et, Win 


93, Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E.C.3 Stre 


Have Town Light Vy INTER 


in the Country — 


tiem et) | SUNSHINE 


The new FULLY AUTO- 
MATIC Delco-Light Plants , aw" | ey, 
AN 


a 


have advantages not to be \ My 
found in any other plant at Uy ~O 


ANY price. No matter 
where you live you can have 
—NOW— abundant elec- 
tricity for lighting and all 
domestic purposes. Delco- 
Light Plants give years 
of economical trouble-free 
service at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Ny 


SEND A CARD SW 
for full information, MODEL 752 ’ wy “ 
prices and deferred Suitable for a 30- Light Installation. HAW Nw 
payment terms to— pine cooled sel oars engine. \ 
DELCO-LIGHT (Dept. D.6.) Se RERES. okies ° elt cran ing. | Two 
ghts can be used without 66 

Fit Ae HE plane sunning “Requires ony oar the Eeeae 

dl a c3) . e ~ al 
Bridge Road, Westminster, “P"“" Guractive deferred terms. Riviera” (1/-) 


Dependable “Winter Holidays in Southern England” (Free) 


at principal Southern Railway Stations and Agencies ; or post free from 


DELCO-LIGHT. | Sourwenw RAILWAY 
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jouth tor Sunshine 


to laze or 
to learn 


OME TOURS aim un- 

erringly for the lazy 

spots and others for 
the historic places. Still 
others persuade you to be 
idle here and_ studious 
there. They’re all products 
of American Express 
Travel Service,its business 
being to make tours to 


> es, 4 soeeke from £60 taatch moods, and always 
Fe Winter Sports, 2 weeks...from £15 to see to your comfort. 
Algeria, 17 days........2++- from £48 


Riviera & Italy, 3 weeks...from £40 


Write Desk““C” for details 


American Express 


Mem laymarketscts .c.cccscctecesssossccseessontuentatsteate te sece™ London, S.W.1 
.-London, E.C.2 


lk 1) Bishopsgate 
Offices throughout the World 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


£5-5-O 
Ready toWear 


Before deciding on your 
new Overcoat call and in- 
spect in comfort our very 
large range ready for ser- 
vice. Cut in all styles, 
appropriate trimmings and 


SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, CAIRO 


A modern hotel standing in its 

own grounds. Beautiful suites 

of apartments. Large gardens, 
Restaurant and Grill Room. 


aoe RE ALLE 
igh 


CONTINENTAL-SAVOY HOTEL, 
CAIRO 
In the.centre of the town, over- 
looking the Opera Square and 
the Esbehieh Gardens. Excel- 
lent cuisine. 


LUXOR HOTEL, LUXOR 


A luxurious modern hotel, pro- 
viding excellent accommodation 
at very reasonable rates. Centre 
of great archeological interest. 


MENA HOUSE HOTEL (PYRAMIDS), 
CAIRO 


A veritable Oriental palace, At 

the foot of the Great Pyramid, 

on the border of the Libyan 
desert. All sports. 


Health - giving 
sunshine, in- 
vigorating and 
steady—you 
are sure of it in 
Egypt, where, 
among unique 
scenery and 


picturesque 
: ‘ 
surroundings, 


the amenities 
of modern life 
and the mys- 
teries of an 
ancient civilisa- 
tion combine to 
offer the most 
alluring, the 


» most romantic 


and the most 
satisfying holi- 
day-making in 
the world. If 
you seek re- 
newed health, 
if you desire 
sport, or the 
luxury of mag- 
nificently 
equipped ho- 
tels, or the 
archzological 
interest of a 
country 
abounding in 


ancient monu- 4 


ments and re- 
lics of a past 
civilisation— 
go to Egypt! 


Interesting and 
beautifully illus- 
trated Brochure 
on Egypt and its 


*, many attractions 


may be obtained 
on application to 
L. Sutur, Esq., 
Secretary Gen- 
eral, Evyplian 
Hotels, Ltd, 
Shepheard’s 
Hotel, Cairo. 
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SEMIRAMIS HOTEL, CAIRO 


A palace of comfort and luxury 

in unrivalled situation. Com- 

manding magnificent views of 

the Nile and _ surrounding 
country. 


GRAND HOTEL, ASSOUAN 


Situated on the banks of the 
Nile, in one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in Egypt. 


WINTER PALACE, LUXOR 


Situated on the banks of the 
Nile, within easy reach of the 
Valley of the Kings. One of 
the finest hotels in Upper Egypt. 


CATARACT HOTEL, ASSOUAN 


Built on granite foundation, 


above the river level, in dry 

surroundings and invigorating 
air, 

* 


OPENING THIS YEAR—HOTEL AND 


careful attention to every 
detail. You will find the 
overcoat which really satis- 
fies without the trouble of 
fitting. 


Patterns for lounge suits, 
etc., made to measure, 
£6.6.0, sent on request. 


12, BROOK STREET, W.1 
’Phone : Mayfair 0988 


ey 


Al Wann inant 


1 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
CAIRO 


A popular new family hotel recently 
opened in the centre of the town. 
Every modern luxury and conyeni- 
ence, including private bath for 
every room. Excellent cuisine. 
Exceptionally reasonable rates. 


of. 


SHOOTING PAVILION 


A new hotel is shortly being opened 
in FAYOUN PROVINCE, which is 
one of the most picturesque parts 
of Egypt. Also a Shooting Pavilion 
on the shores of LAKE KAROUN. 
This is a salt lake in the neigh- 
bourhood of FAYOUN, and offers 
excellent facilities for shooting and 
fishing. Ideal for sportsmen. 


The only place near Europe 
where balneological treatment 
can be obtained during winter 
months in a summer climate. 
The Bathing and Thermal Estab- 
lishment, on one floor level, is 
equipped with the most modern 
apparatus and appliances. 
Separate sections for ladies and 
gentlemen. European masseurs 
and resident medical _ staff. 


eee 


Helouan—Egypt's premier health 
resort—stands on high ground, 
close to Cairo. The Grand 
Hotel offers everything neces- 
sary for the comfort of invalids, 
and special arrangements can 
be made for diet, attendance, 
massage and other forms of 
treatment. Golf on finest sand 
links in the world. Tennis and 
dancing. 
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LONDON CINEMAS. | LIST OF HOTELS — (continued), 


MARBLE NICK STUART and SUE CAROL GOLF HOTEL, HYERES. | 
ARCH 
PAVILION 


Mayfair 5112 


THE GOLFER’S PARADISE. 


6s WHY LEAVE HOME ee) HYERES | GOLF HOTEL 


the Sporting Centre of the Riviera, on the Links entirely relaid in 1928 


ALL-TALKING —- SINGING — DANCING 4 Tennis — 6 Croquet Courts. 
200 ROOMS WITH BATHS. RESTAURANT, BAR, ORCHESTRA. 


Daily at 2.18, 4.80, 6.80 & 9.10 


N EW GA LLERY ERIC VON STROHEIM & BETTY COMPSON MONTE CARLO—HOTELS BRISTOL & MAJESTIC 


in 
3 OPEN ALL YEAR — ALL COMFORT — ON SE 
Regent St., W.1  ’Phone Gerr. 980 ? PENSIONS Ree 
g , > | *THE GREAT GABBO PENSIONS FROM Fs. 75 — SPECIAL TERMS EARLY AND LATE SEASON. 
Cont. 2-11. Sundays 6-11. 


AN UNUSUAL ALL- TALKING 


Prices 8/6, 5/9, 3/6, 2/4, 1/6 —— PICTURE —— MONTE CARLO — ROYAL HOTEL. 


FIRST-CLASS BRITISH HOTEL. 
FULL SOUTH — GARDEN — FULL PENSION FROM Fs. 80. 


STOLL, KINGSWAY. 
DAILY from 12.30 (SUNDAYS from 6.0) Entire Week Commencing pee ae N [ C EK (Al p es- Maritim es) F R AN CE 


“BROADWAY ” Sty MEE in BREE inal Elta RENNEDY 

N, E OA and } et : . “, ; 

LUPINO LANE in a Sound and Dialogue Comedy, “SHIP MATES”; GRAND HOTEL DE CIMIEZ et Pavillon Victoriz 
Micky Mouse Sound Cartoon, “ WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY”; The biggest park on the Riviera. All comfort. Moderate terms. 


BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


TORQUAY ap 
WORLD PREMIERE Se aa aT, VIC ORIA & ALBERT 
The All-Talking Picture of the World’s FIRST CLASS LEADING HOTEL 
most Sensational Stage Success Sea Views. Exclusive Menu. Choicest Wines. Orchestra. Reduced Winter Terms 
“WHITE CARGO” 


MARBLE ARCH With LESLIE FABER & GIPSY RHOUMA 


Pada. 991 Ape re Me LONDON — 


ve wanes race acnoe |T TV OL) || PRINCE OF WALES 


TALKING PICTURE 


“ON WITH THE | STRAND Tem. Bar 5222 
9 Doors Open Daily 12 noon — HO EL 
SHOW Sundays 5.30 4 
With BE Tr GOON 2,000 seats at 1/6 between 12 and 1 : 
SD a 2 De Vere Gardens - Kensington, W. 


: PEKINGESE (by Park Gates) 
Phone: Byfleet 274 Lt: Col. RICHARDSON Ss Champion bred Puppies from 3 ens. earls 
rar 4 Largest selection of pedigree from 10 gns. Allcolours. Miniatures a Speciality. 
FON CAIRNS, WEST HIGHLAND, {| Viewed, by Appt. Mrs. LANSDOWNE, Convenient for. Theatres and shopping centres 
iS g . 


FOX, CAIRNS, WEST HIGHLAND, 15, Chalcot Gardens, England's Lane, N.W.3. 
SEALYHAMS, ABERDEEN (Scotch) Telephone, Primrose Hill 4515 : 

COCKERS, (all colours). : 3 
On View Daily. or-scen London. I! TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. A pleasantly run and well-equipped hotel with 


Meat DOG FOOD. Invaluable Selections from the poetical works of Alfred, 40 years’ tradition of sood service and comfort. 
g $ ° 


for all breeds, 1/- tin. Order Lord Tennyson. 


from stores or from - (Size 44 ins. by 3 ins.) Cloth, Gilt top, 1/6 
‘CLOCK HOUSE,’ BYFLEET = 
Sigrey, {Station 2: Weybridae).. J] Myxe X_ Spottiswoode. (Publishers). Utd. Most reasonable Daily or Inclusive Terms. 
Visitors overnight may have room, bath and 
LIST OF HOTELS inne ee SE 
e 
I IC Sp Inspection invited or tariff on request to Director. 
THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL 


Enlarged to 175 rooms all with hot and cold water and electric fire. 
Suites and Private Sitting Rooms all with Post Office Telephones. 


Opposite Brine Baths. Large Private Grounds. Golf. Tennis. 
Two Garages. A.A. and R.A.C. Cars for hire. 
Iuclusive Tariff from L. B. Culley, Manager, Bureau “T." "Phones 2 and 48. 


“DROITWICH BRINE BATHS FOR RHEUMATISM” 


Recuterate on the Sussex Coast. 
Rest and every possible comfort is offered you at 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Standing between delightful gardens and the English Channel. Electric 
fires and lift. Vintage wines, excellent cuisine and famous chef. 
Garage. Inclusive terms from 43 Gns. 


“Dry Madeira” e 
"“s Be Fashionable. 


THE p 
ee Your Grandfathers drank it. THEY knew what was good. 


e é6 99 Your ener 
incom 
Drink MADEIRA. without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
at DESSERT. 
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iy HBL, Normsone 1, 122i) Tif: =TrAmiitR 


are beimg used for the i 
E BRITISH HARD COURT | ; 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1930 


: ms ee : (BOURNEMOUTH) 


4 BRITISH JUNIOR 
‘The enclosed fine of the “ESSE” | 

gy ean CHAMPIONSHIP 
glowing, smolkeless;, soilless fturdl— 

amd meads only fiwe mniimutes” > 

atitemtion eweny 24 thous. “Whe 19729. 


awerage room is Ineatted! comttinur- 


p st 


is / : ously throughout the winter fot (WIMBLEDON) 
ae f/ tham Gd). per diay... Tit wom 
the room, and is exsilyy reeullate a ErToutCas Counts aie nepkciing dhese 
to give the temperature required! made hby our Competinors amd wae 
: prexiouslly for the above Charapioasdhiips. 
PRICES from £2 15s. wpwanrds, Waitt, fron illll ustoiadiadl Useslelide Goidl Ip Sarena dai; te 
Kg your Stowe Deeslien ; as 
Ait cur Stove Desir . g < The EN-TOUT-CAS Co.(Syston) Ltd. 
"é , OF we 
mal iia > 
oe 8S& SYSTON near LEICESTER. 
e aval ait er ab Why 
RTH = WELLSTOOD, Ind, BONNYERIDGE, SCOTLAND. Basi, 154, >. FORTNUM Sx) RNS a pores Dept 122, Picea, W.1 
Showrooms: Lomdom, Liverpool, Eidimibartin and Glhadom, ae J 
| 


NOD-ER vist EXHIBN. i908: GoLp Mapa, 


tr) = this 


tncolste covered 


Nruit Lozenge_ ” 


FOR 


(ON STIPATION 


USTRIC 2 INTESTINAL TROUBLES 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


4g ees e . * Here we are, Mother nd wetted 4 thie negates 
thy all Chemists and Druggists 3/- per box . . a shop. Remember oe we} reir m at Awatie’s 2° 


WTHWARK BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1 ae Nee “ghtranes SUPREME LIQUEUR 


everpointed pencil 
Stor still the best / 


After 100 years’ test the "*MORDA N 
EVERPOINT” Peneil is sill fray Soure 
construction, and long and satislactory service have 
made it the favourite peneil throughout the world, AND ABK ABOU 


ty ners and Jewellers ever, where stock the= FILMO 7O'D 


OBESITY 


"ROID GLAND ANTI-FAT PILLS 


Ue APE & hi 5 WANAER 
Temn re all superfluous adipo: Ho tissue accu FROM “MM oO RDAN THE NE Ww 7 Sf FED WE NBDE 8 
t stem, bringing stout eR 
ren to their norm. al etek at the same = 1) F565 
sour, y life, ality, strength and VE 
This standard tise a treatment, double UPWARDS 
iS ient for four weeks), sent on receipt 


“Stree. Only obtainable trom— 
ay, Herbalist, Eastwood, Southend: -on-Sea 


(late of Leices 


\ OUR INVENTION IN i opel a deeded ah 
8, MORDAN & CO. LTD, 4h, CITY ROAD, TLONDON, E.G 19 NEW BOND ST_W,I, 
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o/ Beautiful 


Beautiful in design. . . . . . skilfully 2 
proportioned . . . . and constructed 
to a standard that has made “ His 
Master’s Voice” cabinet work famous 
throughout the world, this new Elec- 
trical Reproducer model is as good to 
look at as it isto play. Its exquisite tone 
will satisfy the most critical ear... . 
every kind of music is reproduced with 
a richness and volume that is almost 
startling in its realism and power. 


The new “ His Master’s Voice ” Elec- 
trical Reproducer works from the 
house current, so that the labour. of 
winding is entirely eliminated. For 
an impromptu dance or an evening of 
music, plug in the holder to a con- 
venient lighting point, select your 

; records, and you willthen be ready to 
Gs delight your friends with a programme 
of musical entertainment that cannot 
be equalled by any single theatre or 
concert hall in the world. 


“‘His Master’s Voice’’ 
Electrical Reproducer No. 551 


Used in conjunction with an exist- 
ing wireless set, it gives a new 
conception of broadcast music. 
Go to the nearest “‘His Master’s 
Voice”’ dealer und hear it. 
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The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W.1. | 


“His Master's Voice” 


Inveresk House, 
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